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Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


The Music Lesson 


By 
J. G. Brown (1831-1912) 


This picture, painted in 1870, is interesting not only because it shows us a typical American 
interior of the period but also because it is so much in the spirit of the Valentines of the day. 
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Teaching Clothing to an Adult Class 


The First Meeting 

LOTHING problems have an al- 
most universal appeal to women. 
For this reason a clothing unit is 

often asked for by an adult group. 
To be most helpful this unit should 
first of all give to each member of the 
broad 


class a clear perspective of the 


scope of clothing problems. It should 
give her a desire to be able to solve her 
own problems adequately. It should also 
give her a feeling of responsibility as 
she acts as purchasing agent for or ad- 
viser to the members of her family. . 

Much of the success of a _ clothing 
course for adults depends upon the first 
meeting of the class. Not only are home- 
makers busy people who expect definite 
help and a sense of accomplishment in 
return for each period of attendance, but 
some of them come with preconceived 
ideas of what the work of the class is 
or is not to be, and with some personal 
prejudices. 

The following plan for the first meet- 
ing of a clothing unit was made in antici- 
pation of such an attitude on the part 
of some of the prospective students. The 
writer also made use of the following 
pertinent comments of some of the indi- 
viduals who made inquiry in advance of 
enrolling. 

“I don’t want to sew, I never could.” 

“If you're going to have us study color 
there is no use in my coming, I never 
Wear anything but blue.” 

“I hope we sew, I’ve material for a 
new dress and I’ll never get it made at 
home.” 

“If we're just going to talk the first 
day I'll wait and come the next time.” 

“A saleswoman can talk me into buy- 
ing something I don’t want. Maybe if I 
knew more about what I can wear I'd 
get along better.” 

The plan was also definitely designed: 

1. To acquaint the class members with 
the scope of clothing problems. 

2. To encourage the class members to 
loose for group study a phase of prob- 
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Note: 


This is the first of a series of three 
articles by Mrs. Gwynne presenting 
suggestive teaching plans for cloth- 


ing units for an adult group. 











lems which would contribute to their ed- 
ucation as consumers. 

3. To keep every one upon arrival ac- 
tively engaged with actual materials so 
that (a) interest stimulated, 
(b) thought would be directed to the pos- 


would be 
sibilities of the course and (c) no one 


would have a sense of “waiting to be- 


gin.” 

4. To give each person present a sense 
of accomplishment in return for the time 
spent. 

Obviously the success of this plan was 
dependent upon the choice and use of per- 
tinent illustrative materials. 

3efore the arrival of the 
carefully selected materials for use at this 


class the 


all important meeting were labeled so as 
to direct the thought and stimulate the 
interest of the observers. These materials 
were then around the 
room where they would be easy of ac- 
cess and so that the contemplation of 
them would encourage a 
formality among these students, many of 


arranged class 


feeling of in- 


whom were coming to school again for 
the first time in years. 
The materials used at this first meeting 
are briefly described as follows. 
Group I. Several garments with make- 
over possibilities were arranged ot 
hangers and with labels: 
(a) Are these garments worth making 
over? 
(b) Would you like to know whether 


or not a garment is worth remak 
ing? 
(c) Are these garments suited for mak 
ing over into garments for children? 
Group II, Mended and 
ments. Label: 
Do you 


made over gal 


know of ways by which 
patches can be decorative assets to 
garments as well as a device for 
reinforcing a worn place? 


Group III. 


dress¢ Ss. 


Several new ready-to-wear 
Labels : 
' 

(a) These dresses may be purchased in 
smaller as well as larger sizes. Will 
they be equally becoming to the 

small, medium and large wearer? 
(b) Would you like to know for whom 
each would be best and why? 

Group IV. 


dress« Ss. 


\dvertisements of hous« 
Label: 

Are these dresses all good in design? 
Group V. 


varying considerably in quality of ma 


Several ready-to-wear dresses 


terial, in workmanship of construction, 


Label: 
would be a real bar 


in design, and in price: 
Which of 
gain? 
Group VI. 


fabrics. 


these 

Display of samples ot col 

ored Labels: 

(a) Mrs. D. said “Blue is my favorite 
color, [ seldom wear anything 

else.” 

Have you a favorite color? Is it 

a becoming color? 


Would 


find out 


it be worth your while to 


what makes a color b¢ 


coming to the wearer: 
Group VII 


fabrics arranged in combinations 


Display of swatches of col- 
ored 
Are these combinations harmonious? 

Group VIII. 
printed fabrics. 
(a) Why 


spotty 


Display of swatches of 

Labels: 

are some of these designs 

while in others the design 
seems to hold together? 

(b) In making these printed fabrics in- 

which 


to garments, would 


the most 


present 
construction problems, 
which the least ? 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Educating the Young Consumer 





HE manner in which family income 
is spent is almost universally re- 
garded as the woman’s responsibility. 
In the United States women are the chief 
consumers of the nation’s goods but they 
have not always been the most intelligent 
consumers. 

Many factors have contributed to the 
homemaker’s inability to purchase wisely. 
Sales messages via the radio, billboard 
and press have described both good and 
bad products in equally glowing terms. 
The average woman buys in small quan- 
tities and must select from a host of 
varied products. Many times she is not 
equipped or trained to judge quality and 
therefore depends upon the wise or un- 
wise advice of salespersons or friends or 
on the appeal of a sensational advertise- 
ment. 

By our many unwise and perhaps sad 
buying experiences we have come to 
recognize a great need for consumer edu- 
cation. To meet the need of the future 
homemaker, it is important that girls not 
only acquire skill in the productive ac- 
tivities of the home but that they learn 
to appreciate the problems involved in 
earning and spending the family income 
as well. 

Many home economics programs now 
include, in the various courses, units in 
various consumer buying problems. For 
example, the purchase of clothing is dis- 
cussed in a clothing class. The practise 
of such scattering of buying information 
means however, that only a short time 
can be actually devoted to consumer 
problems. 

In Detroit, high school girls may elect 
a one semester course in applied eco- 
nomics. The subject matter includes the 
following units: 


I Changing character of the Ameri- 
can home 

Il Family finance 

IIIl Household consumption 

IV Increasing efficiency in household 
consumption 

V The relation of the family to the 
community 


The study of consumption is first in- 
troduced in the preceding unit on family 
finance. We discuss factors determining 
standards of living and attempt to set up 
a Standard representative of health and 
comfort. Thus indirectly the girls learn 
that in order to maintain happy home life 
the household purse must be handled 


wisely. Their simple deduction inevit- 


ably demonstrates the relationship be- 
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A Review of Consumer Education 


tween a plan for wise spending and in- 
telligent purchasing. 

Our first step in studying consumer 
buying problems is to make a study of 
the consumer herself. What are her 
good and bad habits and how can she 
improve her situation? The girls have 
suggested the following as bad habits of 
purchasing: 


1. Needless returning of merchandise 
as a result of hasty selection. 

2. Accumulating of bills by abuse of 
charge account privileges. 

3. Mishandling of merchandise. 

4. Requesting unnecessary special deliv- 
eries. 

5. Allowing one’s self to be unduly in- 
fluenced by salesperson, brand, trade 
name or label. 

6. Buying during crowded hours. 

7. Always demanding the highest qual- 
ity with no thought as to the use for 
the article. 

8. Insisting on unnecessary preliminary 
preparation of goods. 

9. Marketing without a list, thus wast- 
ing the time of both the clerk and 
the consumer, 


They have also suggested the following 
ways of improving their buying practises : 


1. Develop individualism. 
Shop at different stores comparing 
prices and values. 

3. Know and insist on receiving stand- 
ard sizes and grades. 

4. Buy according to size, measure or 
weight. 

5. Gain a knowledge of marketing prac- 
tises. 

6. Learn to recognize definite qualities 
and demand them when purchasing. 

7. Analyze personal needs. 

8. Buy quality in keeping with income. 

9. Learn to judge advertising intelli- 
gently. 

10. Recognize and use all available helps. 


During our study of buying habits one 
girl prepared a skit including three char- 
acters: the grocer; Mrs. S., a wise buy- 
er; and Mrs. J., an unwise buyer. 
Another student observed the buying hab- 
its of shoppers in a large department 
store and reported her experiences to the 
group. 

Class work includes how to purchase 
food, clothing and shelter. Topics of 
study are given and class discussion fol- 
lows. Miss Friend’s book, Earning and 
Spending the Family Income, published 





in Detroit Public Schools 





By 
Gertrude E. Sinclair 
Pershing High School, Detroit 


by D. Appleton Co. in 1930 is used as a 
text. Additional information is gained by 
field trips, laboratory experiments, per- 
sonal experiences, as well as government 
bulletins, Consumer’s Research reports, 
textbooks in economics, and magazines 
and newspaper articles. 

Students particularly enjoy laboratory 
experiments. A few of their activities 
in the study of consumption of food are: 


1. Advisability of buying in quantity 
considering size of family and their 
needs and storage space. 

2. Comparative study of cost and qual- 

ity of package vs. bulk foods. 

Cost and value in relation to season. 

How size of container affects price. 

Cost of preliminary preparation of 

vegetables and effect on price. 

6. Comparison of cost and quality of 
branded products. (Study labels and 
compare can contents of same foods 
at same cost.) 

7. Cost of different grades of food. 

8. Making sample labels and writing 
advertisements which give definite 
information as to quality. 

9. Comparison of home canned and 
commercially canned foods. 

10. Collect and evaluate labels. 

11. Study Food and Drug Act and col- 
lect articles illustrating each point 
under law. Set up an exhibit of 


wm & Ww 


same, 


The unit of Consumption of Food also 
includes the understanding of what is 
meant by proper nutrition and the plan- 
ning of well balanced meals at a low cost. 

To be smartly dressed is of vital in- 
terest to high school girls and when 
first asked, “What do you look for when 
purchasing a new dress?” they respond in 
unison with, “Style at the lowest possible 
cost.” Again lesson procedure includes 
discussion of experiences, formulating of 
principles and of laboratory experiments. 
The following characteristics of clothing 
are found to be desirable: 


*1. Beauty and becomingness 
2. Fashionableness 

3. Physical comfort 

4. Good workmanship 

5. Durability 


* Friend—Earning and Spending the Family 
Income. - 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Love Knots and Valentines 
Of Great-Grandmother’s Day 


By 
Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


VER since the first century of the 
Christian era, 
good Bishop Valentine has blazed 

the trail for all true lovers. And even 

though the origin of their patron is shad- 
owed in obscurity, the custom of exchang- 
missives on February four- 
date tradition has set as the 
has continued through- 


ing tender 
teenth, the 
saint’s death day, 
out twenty centuries of civilization. 
Legend has it that the custom of choos- 
ing valentines dates back to early Roman 


ine OLidot SAND Dy THe UNITED STATES 
FOR VALENTINES, . 
15 T. W. STRONG'S, 98 NASSAU STREET, NEWYORK, 


ESTABLISHED FOR NEARLY 20 YEARS, 


aes Vouk wad staal oxo 
selected 


whieh be has ste: he 
IT eo oer the wag ck pare the Union. The 


Werld’s Fair, atid far sarees: anvthing of the kind weed in this comntry 


_THK_FESTIVAL OF ST. VALENTINE. 


‘He submits, is worthy of attentive commemoration. It 
cherishes kindly feelings and amiable sentiments, and is 
productive of much innocent amusement in the com- 
for all classes, 
but, in order to give it its full weight as a holiday of the 
heart, it should be ministered unto, in an Artistical Spirit, 
and the sweet missives of Love, should, as works of Art, 
be worthy of the interesting occasion. STRONG is so far 
ahead of the rest of mankind, in the beauty and origin- to the 
ality of his designs, that he cordially invites the whole 
public of New York to inspect his unparalleled stock, 
confident that the visit will be well repaid by the splen- 
dor of the Exhibition. #2 Persons not intending to pur- 
chase are welcome,—everybody is welcome! Come one, first 
THESE VALENTINES VARY IN PRICE FROM 


munity. It is emphatically ‘‘a good time’”’ 


come all. 


ONE CENT TO FIFTY DOLLARS!” 


This copy completes the text of the 1893 handbill 


reproduced above, 
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the mystical arrow of 


inbabitante of 
the ehef Perwrres of whieh hace heen 


days when, on February thirteenth, the 
Feast of Februato Juno, 
paper, inscribed with the 
girls. The early Church 
Fathers soon frowned upon this practice 
as pagan and ungodly, and demanded that 
the lads substitute the names of saints for 
those of sweethearts. But in the 


run the boys and girls triumphed over 


boys drew from 
urns slips of 


names of 


long 


1 = > _ rc 

the stern priests, and for many years the 
drawing of according to the 
Roman method was popular. 


valentines 


Mission, in his 
England, 


teresting 


gives an in- 
account of how 
chosen on 


1698. 


partners were 


ty St. Valentine’s Eve in 


An equal number 
of Maids 
get together, each 


and Bachelors 
writes 
their true or some feigned 
name upon separate billets, 
which they roll up and 
draw by way of lots, the 
Maids taking the Men’s 
billets, and the Men the 
Maids’; so that each of 
the young Men lights upon 
a Girl that he calls his 
Valentine, and each of the 
Man 
hers. By 


Girls 
which 
this means each has 


upon a young 
she calls 
two 
Valentines—but the Man 
sticks faster to the Valen- 
fallen to 

Valen- 
is fallen. 
thus di- 


tine that is 
than to the 
tine to whom he 
Fortune having 

vided the company into so 
many couples, the Valen- 
tines give balls and treats 
to their mistresses, wear 
billets days 
their bosoms’ or 
and this little 
sport often ends in Love. 


him 


their several 
upon 


sleeves, 


This ceremony is practiced 
differently in different 
Countries, and according 
freedom or severity 
Madame ‘Valentine. 
another kind of 
Valentine, which is the 
young Man or Wo- 
man chance throws in your 


There is 


way, in the street or else- 


where.” 


Travels 


Illustrations courtesy New York Historical Society 


A gay, lacy Valentine of the 1880s 


Frequent reference is made in British 


custom Misson mentions 
Valentine 
London, 


literature to the 


of seeking the “chance throws 


in your way.” In particularly, 
the first lad a girl saw on February four- 
teenth was regarded as her valentine, 
whereas the first girl the lad’s eyes looked 
upon was sure to be his own true love. 
We may be sure that the 
planned their day wisely, as it 
have been real tragedy 
wrong person. 
Another valentine 

for many 
elsewhere, was for the 


young people 
would 
to glance at the 
custom, practiced 
Herefordshire and 
children of the 


years in 


place to gather together at dawn and go 
in a body to the house of the 
portant person in the town, The 
sters decked themselves out fantastically. 
Usually the youngest member of the 
party, who was more gaily attired than 
the others, led the children sang 
some such old ditty as the following: 


most im- 
young- 


who 


“Good morrow to you, Valentine; 
Curl your locks as I do mine, 
and three behind, 
Valentine.” 


Two before 
Good morrow to you, 
children would wait 
for their effect. Usually 
someone appeared at the window, Sud- 
Then for a 


Expectantly, the 
song to take 


denly it was thrown open. 
shower of blessings, as reward for their 
serenade! True lovers’ knots, fine flower 
wreaths, copper coins, perhaps a gay rib- 
bon or even a sugar plum fell from the 
open window. The scram- 
bled for their prizes, adorning their per- 
sons with everything they could 
Then they courtesied their thanks, 
another verse and scampered away to try 
their luck at the 
in the village. 
(Continued on page 57 


youngsters 


wear. 
sang 
house 


next important 















Training -for 
Home Service 


A field course for home- 
economics majors who are 
interested in commercial 


work 


By 


Edwina Nolan 





Home Service Director 
General Electric Company 
Nela Park, Cleveland 





HE college cooperative educational 
plan of the General Electric Com- 
pany is the first real move on the 

part of a manufacturer to cooperate with 

home economics departments of colleges 
and universities in an educational way. 

Many colleges and universities have 
realized the need of a course in electrical 
equipment due to the fact that electricity 
is becoming more prominent every day as 
the modern method of homemaking. 
Recently many college laboratories have 
been equipped with electrical appliances, 
but manufacturers have not spent the 
time and effort to furnish the necessary 
instruction and information so that its 
utmost value is not realized, 

Each year we find more college gradu- 
ites in home economics seeking positions 
in the business world. This new field of 
home service work demands a_ special 
training which, in most instances, is not 
available at the college or university. It 
is to offer these students an opportunity 
to study home economics from a com- 
mercial viewpoint that the college co- 
operative educational plan has been de- 
signed. It will also place home = cco- 
nomics girls who have had this experience 
in closer touch with opportunities for em- 
ployment in the commercial field 

The girls attending the school are 
given a comprehensive cducational course 
in modern kitchen equipment, in an in- 
tensive five day course which includes: 
the use of the electric range, refrigerator 
and dishwasher; kitchen planning, train- 
ing courses for the salesman, the product 
man and the employee; cooking schools 
for users of electrical equipment and the 
prospective user; presenting home calls; 
presenting the all electric kitchen. 

While the time is short, it is sufficient 
to accomplish our twofold purpose; first, 
to teach the correct use of the electric 


kitchen appliances and second, to give 
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The students prepare their own, informal breakfast. 





a definite idea of the scope of the work 
accomplished by a home service girl and 
an outline of the best methods to use to 
do this work. This gives the students 
a chance to judge for themselves the 
opportunities and necessities of employ- 
ment in the commercial field. 

In June, 1933, a most successful trial 
course was given to a group of thirty 
girls from Cornell University and West- 
ern Reserve University. Three or four 
of these girls had completed their jun- 
ior year, while the others had just re- 
ceived their degrees in home cconomics. 
The material was presented to them by 
means of laboratory work, talks and in- 
formal discussion groups. Actual work 
in the model kitchens gave a_ practical 
experience in using the appliances and 
the basic principle underlying modern 
kitchen planning. The various duties ot 
a home service girl were demonstrated. 

Upon the completion of the course the 
girls were asked, by their college depart- 
ment heads, to write frankly their esti- 
mate of the course. Without exception 
the girls felt they had had an excellent 
training which would prove invaluable 
to them. Following are a few excerpts 
from their comments: 

1. “I certainly recommend this course 
for following classes. If one is unde- 
cided about home service work it offers 
a chance to realize what it is like before 
accepting a job,” 

2. “I think that the best that I have 
derived from this course is a realization 
of the great field in home service.” 

3. “It has given me a broader view- 
point and, I feel, a more practical appli- 
cation of my home economics training.” 

The expense to the girls attending the 
school is negligible. They pay their trans- 
portation to Cleveland and = for their 
rooms while here. We have made con- 
tact with residents where the girls may 









rent rooms at a minimum rate per night. 


The homes are near Nela Park so that 
there is no transportation cost to and 
from the Institute. The girls cook their 
own breakfasts in the kitchen each morn- 
ing and the rest of their meals are furn- 
ished by the General Electric Company. 

The trial course has proved conclusively 
that there is a definite value to both the 
girl and her prospective employer in 
training of this sort. The girl is given 
quite definite ideas in regard to the adap- 
tation of her fundamental home econom- 
ics training to business usage. It will serve 
to make her more valuable to a prospec- 
tive employer by cutting down the pre- 
liminary training period at the beginning 
of her employment. 

This company is ideally equipped at 
Nela Park to conduct such an_activ- 
ity. We have a very complete kitchen 
institute including modern display kitch- 
ens and a home service laboratory. All 
practical testing on recipes, new demon- 
strations and cquipment is carried out 
here. Nela Park is the University of 
Light and Appliances. 

This year we are offering this same 
plan to a number of colleges and expect 
to hold two or three schools during the 
latter part of June to accommodate th 
enrollment. The scheduling of our 1933 
course immediately after the close of tlic 
semester, made it possible for the Cor- 
nell girls to come directly to Cleveland 
from Ithaca, thus, in many cases, effect- 
ing a considerable saving in traveling ex- 
penses. The same schedule will be ar- 
ranged where possible in 1935. 

Incidentally, six out of thirty girls at- 
tending the school held last June have 
received positions in the electrical field. 
The General Electric Company cannot as- 
sume the responsibility of placing these 
students, although it does its utmost to 
aid them in securing positions. 
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How Can Home Economics 


Reach the Sub-Standard Girl? 


By 
Ella Haller 


Homemaking Teacher, 
School for the Foreign Born, 
San José, California 


A Reply to 


“Planning for Tomorrow in Home Economics” 





In keeping with Miss Haller’s 
article, it would be interesting to 
know how other home economics 
teachers are attempting the solution 
of these two problems: 

1. Reaching the retarded girl before 
she drops from school 

2. Reaching the substandard homes 
which. are impairing the health 
of future generations, and _ in- 
creasing the present tax load be- 
cause of the parents’ lack of 
training and ability to meet their 

responsibilities. F 
Tell us what you are doing along 
these lines. 











HAVE just read, with a good deal of 
interest, “Planning for Tomorrow in 
Mary S. 
The article in 


Home Economics” by Lyle 
ot Iowa State College.* 
seems to me to overlook a very 
trend in home economics, or 
should say, a very important 


for home economics work and_ by 


point 
important 
maybe, I 
field 
so doing to draw 
justified by all the facts. 


some conclusions not 
Miss Lyle’s ar- 
ticle does not apply to a large group of 
our school citizenry. 

To quote, “In general, the channel of 
True, 


nutrition is mature.” 


perhaps, in junior and senior high school 


food and 


work, but what of the huge numbers it 


has not reached and is not reaching? 
What of the adults who never had cook- 
ing and nutrition, who are now attempt- 
Ing to solve the stark question of three 


What 


grades, 


meals a day in this depression? 
oO the 
year after year, in an attempt to bring 


girls kept in the lower 


them up to an arbitrary standard of 


scholarship? These girls escape all 


courses in home economics because they 
get old enough to drop from school be- 
lore they reach the grade level at which 

ine economics is offered. These girls 
ll raise the large families of the next 


neration. They will face, unprepared, 


ractical Home Economics for November, 
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the problems of a meager income, a low 
We cannot 


food and nu- 


vitality, and a high birth rate. 
claim a mature course in 
trition until we have done something very 
definite to solve the large and growing 
problem of this group which represents 
more than one-fourth of ovr populat-on., 
We must find a way to reach these homes, 

To quote, “In the past too much em- 
phasis has been placed on to technical 
training.” This point does not seem well 
taken in 
underprivileged group. 


reference to our economically 
Every home eco- 
nomics teacher I know, with one or two 
rare exceptions, buys her own clothes, 
buys her bread, and sends her laundry 
dictated en- 


out. Nor is this condition 


tirely by the pressure of her position. 


She does not make her clothes because 


she cannot make them fit. She does not 


bake her bread because she has never 
learned to do it so well that break-mak- 
ing 1S a mere routine, taking no more 
thought and very little more time than 
brushing her teeth three times a day. Her 
laundry problems are attacked from an 
elaborate background _ that 


furnishes her no definite knowledge for 


theoretical 


shortening or making the job easier, so 
she sends it out. 

Technical training for home economics 
has been emphasized, I admit, but prac- 
tical efficient methods that will enable a 
teacher to train her students to do more 
and better work in less time than their 
mothers put in at the same job have No1 
been taught. When the home economics 
teacher can prove to the pupils’ mothers 
that what she can teach them or their 
daughters will make life easier, and can 
do it both by precept and example, then 
will sufficient emphasis have been laid on 
technical training. After all, we are 
teachers of ALL of the girls, not just those 
from upper income levels. 

To quote, “In smaller towns where no 
special teacher of adult classes can be em- 
ployed she (the home economics teacher) 
will need to be able to lead groups of 


men and women to meet every day prob- 
lems as homemakers. She will probably 


need to teach much less of the house- 


hold skills except 
worthy use of leisure.” 


as they contribute to 
Here, again, only 
part of the problem is faced. Our social 
service agencies and the Federal Govern- 
ment are doing all that they can to supply 
the barest necessities of life to our unem 


Much 


wasted for the 


ployed families. material and 


skilled 


makers if these destitute families do not 


service is home 


have the fundamental skills and under 
standing necessary to take advantage of 
what is offered them. Many localities do 
not furnish bread; they can furnish flour 
much more cheaply. Who is helping these 
women to meet their daily existence prob 
lems? Do their daughters, from home 
economics classes, help? ‘Too often the 
girls are studying the service of formal 
meals while the family lives on baking 
powder biscuits, tortillas, or some equally 
laborious and unwholesome substitute for 
bread. The new dresses, made from Red 
Cross material, come to school faded and 
rotted 


mother has 


after a washing or two because 
bleach 


back 


found that a strong 


and lots of it it a substitute for 


breaking work over a board. 
Yes, our home economics needs to re 


member the one-fourth of our popula 


tion that is on charity; needs to know 


that many of them are there because the 


homemaker of the family has not been 


trained for her job. She needs to re 


member, also, another quarter of our 


homes that are just barely able to main 
tain self supporting independence 


To quote, “And now we come to—what 


to many of us seems to be our main 


channel, the purpose of training every 


boy and man, girl and woman, to be a 


better member of a better home.” 


Yes, we must help to make our Ameri 


can homes more secure, more stable, and 


much happier. We must make ourselves 
thoroug] 


responsible for 1 training of our 


girls. They must be taught to make each 
dollar spent in their homes equal in pur 
every two that their 


chasing power t 


mothers spend. We have always expected 
our men to know some way to make a 


living and have criticized them severely 


when they failed. Our broken homes and 


} 


our destitute homes are all too often the 


direct result of a wife who has not been 
trained in her job and did not know how 
to make the best use of what her husband 
earned, 

\s home economics teachers, we must 
consider the present and the future of ALI 


\merican homes. We must plan to bring 


up to the so-called “American Standard” 
that large portion of our population liv 
ing in squalor and strife. We must give 
our economically underprivileged women 
and girls, technical skills that will help 
from the 


them help themselves morass 


of dependency. It is an axiom, long 


(Continued on page 55) 
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NFORMATION which the girl receives 
at school should, of course, be of such 
a nature that it may be readily trans- 
lated into her daily experiences as well as 
being a foundation for her future needs. 
Probably the first step in teaching this 
subject of spending the consumer-dollar 
will be to present some budget study 
which will make the student “money con- 
scious.” She must have some realization 
of the value of this consumer-dollar as 
What is her 
For what 


related to her own needs. 
share of the family income? 
things shall her share be spent? 

The consumer-buyer is always faced 
with a three-fold problem—IVhat to Buy, 
Where to Buy, and How to Buy. Help in 
solving these problems should be made 
available to students in home economics 
classes. 

The interest of the girl is easily aroused 
by the thought of buying something, espe- 
She should not 
There- 


cially if it is for herself. 
be disappointed in her purchase. 
fore we discourage hasty buying. 

The first step in intelligent shopping is 
tor the shopper to analyze her own par- 
ticular needs, whether it be in planning a 
meal or a season’s wardrobe. A _ wise 
purchase of these needs depends upon a 
certain fund of knowledge which will 
make the buyer a judge of the suitability 
of the purchase to her needs, and of the 
quality and workmanship of the goods she 
is inspecting. 

We have been forced in the past few 
years to lower our standards to the level 
Un- 
happy shopping experiences have followed 
as a result of the necessity for buying 
cheap goods. Signs in the economic world, 
day of 


of the buying power of our students. 


however, seem pointing to a 
greater buying power, and I believe that 
it will not be difficult to begin to reestab- 
lish standards and to encourage the buy- 
ing of quality goods—at least to urge 
careful judgment as to when quality is 
the best buy or when a cheaper product 
will answer the purpose. 

In fact we are being assailed on every 
hand with our responsibility as consumers 
to demand better goods, 

The teacher in the city school has an 
excellent opportunity through cooperation 
with department stores to arrange from 
time to time for exhibits of goods which 
will demonstrate these important points 
of suitability and quality and thus sup- 
plement class discussion and class prob- 
lems in a very practical way. 

The question of where to buy has be- 
come a complicated problem for the city 
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Teaching the Spending of the Consumer-Dollar 
In a City High School 


By 
Lotta M. 


Instructor of Clothing, Central High 
School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Lower 


shopper with the great variety of types 
of stores at her service. A knowledge 
of these various types (e.g., chain-store, 
neighborhood store, unit store, mail or- 
der houses, exclusive shop, installment 
houses, department stores), of the serv- 
ices they render, the cost of rendering 
those services and other strengths and 
weaknesses, should prove of value to the 
person learning to buy. 

The question of how to buy probably 
presents the most difficulties. The amaz- 
ing array of goods displayed in city stores 
makes choosing a difficult problem. A 
quest for profits on the part of producers 
and retailers gives rise to misrepresenta- 
tion and fraud. 

Stuart Chase, in his book, Your 
Money’s Worth, says, “We shall plead for 
an extension of the principle of buying 
goods according to impartial scientific 
tests, rather than to the fanfare and trum- 
pets of higher salesmanship.” 

Present day methods of selecting goods, 
according to Jessie Coles in her book, 
Standardization of Consumers Goods, are 
followed with varying degrees of satis- 
faction—e.g., Inspection of goods; expe- 
rience or the trial and error method of 
buying ; certain more or less reliable tests ; 
buying from reliable dealers; and price 
as an indication of quality. Our teaching, 
however, must supply as far as possible 
information which may be usable when 
these methods are employed. 

Even now we have certain market de- 
vices which may be depended upon to a 
certain extent as aids to efficient buying. 
Students should learn wherein a_ trade 
mark may be of value; have standards 
for judging reliable and unreliable adver- 
tising; be alert to and have an under- 
standing of information appearing on 
labels; know what a guarantee means; 
and most important of all, because it is 
the nearest approach to “the principle of 
huying goods according to impartial scien- 
tific tests’—be familiar with standardiza- 
tion in which great strides are being made 
through the cooperation of manufacturers 
and the government. 

Again, the city school has the oppor- 
tunity of keeping students in touch with 
new methods, new processes, new mate- 
rials, through the cooperation of the 
larger stores. 








Results of this teaching the spending 
of the consumer-dollar should manifest 
itself in various ways—e.g., the amount 
of satisfaction which the student derives 
from a dress which she has planned and 
purchased for herselfi—the judgment she 
displays in her choice of stores for serv- 
ing her various needs, and the apparent 
interest she displays in methods of buying 
through the information she brings to the 
classroom concerning her own shopping 
experiences. 

The following unit on the Selection and 
Purchase of Clothing has been planned 
for and is being successfully used in a 
city high school 10-A clothing class. 


Unit in the Selection and Purchase of 
Clothing 


Objective 
To help girls to be good buyers of clothing 
through a knowledge of: quality of fabrics, 
style and workmanship of ready-to-wear 
garments, relative price values of ready- 
made clothing, and shopping practice and 
ethics. 
Procedure 
Statement of three problems which con- 
front the consumer-buyer. 
I. What to buy. 
II. Where to buy. 
III. How to buy. 
I. What to buy. 
After 
necessary to have knowledge pertain- 
ing to fabric, style and workmanship. 


considering the need it is 


A. Fabrics. 
Study of standard and novelty 
materials from standpoint of: 
fiber content, yarns, weave, dye, 
finish in an effort (on the part of 
the student) to determine suita- 
bility to purpose and wearing 
quality. 

B. Style. 

Importance of fashion. 
Origin of styles. 

Cycles of fashion. 

Influence of style on prices. 

C. Workmanship. 

Good standards of workmanship 
may be shown best through ex- 
hibits of clothing borrowed from 
local stores. 
Discussion of 


important points 


should be carried on as garments are 
being shown, e.g. 
Undergarments. 

Materials. 

New style features. 

Seams. 

Finishes. 
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Outer-garments. 

Materials. 

Current style points. 

Seams. 

Finishes. 

Design. 

Lines on cut of garment. 
Effect on workmanship of “sweat 
shop” practices and the effect of va- 
rious organizations to combat poor 
workmanship, will be considered by 


the class. 


Where to buy. 


Types of stores at service of buyer, 


e.g., chain store, neighborhood store, 


unit store, exclusive shop, install- 
ment houses, department stores, mail 
order houses. 

Class will make a study of these va- 
rious types, of the services they ren- 
der, cost of rendering these services 


and other strengths and weaknesses. 

How to buy. 

A. Methods 
Review 
buying clothing with the object of 
judging to what degree they are 


present day methods of 


successful. 

These methods are: 

1. Inspection. 

2. Experience on the trial error 
method. 

. Tests—more or less reliable. 
Buying from reliable dealer. 
Price as an indication of qual- 
ity. 

(Ref. Standardization of Con- 

sumers Goods—Jessie Coles.) 

A demand on the part of the con- 

sumer-buyer for definite 

methods of selection is beginning 
to be recognized by manufacturers 


more 


and retail merchants and is evi- 
dent by the introducing of the 
following market devices as aids 
to the buyer. 
1. Trade marks. 
2. Advertising. 

Labels. 

Guarantees. 

Standardization. 
A study of these devices should 
be made in an effort to determine 
in what way and to what extent 
they are of value in the selection 
of fabrics and ready-to-wear 
clothing. 
(Ref. Standardization of Con- 
sumers Goods—Jessie Coles.) 
ready-to-wear 
here for 


Exhibits of 
ments will be essential 
the study of trade marks and la- 
bels, and other fabric marks, such 


gar- 


as sometimes are found on selvage 
of material. 
B. Shopping. 
1. Practices. 
Planning before buying. 
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Shopping Practises (Continued 
Cash. 
Charge accounts. 
Collect on delivery. 
Installment buying. 
Telephone shopping. 
The personal shopper. 
Responsibility of the shopper. 
a. Influence of current demand 
on type of goods manufac- 
tured. 
Enough information  con- 
cerning goods desired to be 
intelligent buyers. 
Some knowledge of indus- 
trial conditions as it affects 
prices. 
Courteous and reasonable in 
dealings with salespeople. 
Knowledge of shopping priv- 
ileges extended by the mer- 
chant, e.g., delivery service, 
mail service, gift wrapping. 
Knowledge of use and abuse 
of such privileges as “on ap- 
provals,” “lay by” and ex- 
changes. 


Suggested Activities 


Study and compare standard and novelty 
materials. 

Make a study of commonly used market 
devices, such as trade marks, advertising, 
labels, guarantees, standardization. 

Use text books for information and the 
advertising section of current magazines 
and newspapers for practical examples. 
Posters or notebooks—outgrowth of this 
study. 

Study exhibits of 
Observe, as far as 
methods of the public. 
From 
good and poor design in ready-to-wear 


ready-to-wear clothing. 
possible, shopping 


catalogs and newspapers choose 


garments. 
Assignments 

Make a collection of standard and novelty 

materials. 

Special reports (outside reading) on such 

topics as “trends in clothing industry,” 

“origin of styles.” 

Investigation and observation of various 


types of stores. 


Teaching Aids and References 


Textile Fabrics Dyer. 
Clothing for the Iligh School Girl 
and Harkness. 


Baldt 


Fabrics and Dress—Rathbone and Tarpley. 
The Shopping Book 
Clothing Selection and Purchase 


Baldwin. 

Baker 
Standardisation of Consumers Goods— 
Coles. 

Your Money's IV’ orth—Chase and Schlink 
of Location in the 
Magee. 


Care, Cost—Woolman. 


Trends Women’s 
Clothing Industry 


Clothing—Choice, 


100,000,000 Guinea Pigs—WKallet-Schlink. 
Illustrative Material: 
Exhibits of ready-made clothing. 


Posters and old showing 


magazines 
style changes. 
Sample and swatches of materials 
Posters showing good and poor design 
in ready-to-wear garments. 

Te Be \t discretion of the teacher 


Time: Four weeks. 


Program 
Mid-Winter Meeting 


Department of Supervisors 
and Teachers of Home 
Economics of the N. E. A. 

Atlantic City, Saturday, February 23, 1935 

Hotel Headquarters—Dennis Hotel 
General Session 9:30 A. M 
Presiding: Leila Bunce Smith, President 

Theme: The Home Ex 


nomics in the Rebuilding of the Cur- 


Function ot 


riculum 
Address: Dr. 

Home Economics:—A 

in the Curriculum, 

Dr. Thomas W. Gosling, Director of 


Broome 
Fundamental 


Edwin C, 


Junior Red Cross, formerly Superin 


Akron, Oh'o 


tendent ot Sch ols, 


The Nature and Function of llome 
Economics 
Ethe Raitt, President of the 


Home Econ Association. 


\merican 


ymics 


Round Table Discussions 2 to 3 P.M 


I. In the various home economics sub 


jects, what units are essential for 

present needs? 

Leader—Dr. Muriel W. Brown, Pat 
ent Education Specialist, Federal 


Emergency Relief Administration. 


What are we doing for the girl who 
finds herself in school due to pres 
ent economic conditions ? 
Leader—Miss Mary Faulkner, City 
Supervisor, Baltimore. 
The 
method of teaching. 
Miss Mary 


value of the demonstration 


Leader Barber, Home 


Economics Spe cialist, Kellogg 


Manufacturing Co., Battle Creek, 
Michigan, 

Developing teacher-pupil understand- 

ings. 

Leader—Miss Ruth 
Helen Fleisher Vocational School, 


Philadelphia. 


Sill, Principal, 


Summary of Round Table Discussions, 


3 to 4 P.M. 
Helen C. 


Assistant to the Director, Division of 


Presiding e Croc nuispeer l, Special 


Home Economics, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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O Assyria, “land of corn and wine, 

. . of bread and vinyards, .. . of 

oil, olives and honey,” belongs the 
distinction of having possessed a culin- 
ary art which almost achieved perfec- 
tion. Our libraries are filled with rec- 
ords of magnificent banquets given by 
the kings of Assyria and by their neigh- 
bors, the rulers of Babylonia and Chal- 
dea. Our museums, on the other hand, 
contain rare ingeniously 
devised and beautifully made cooking 
wine which 


examples of 
utensils, dishes and 
once graced the palaces of these ancient 
Among the culinary treas- 


cups 


monarchs. 
ures of the past we find great jugs with 
long neck’s, pointed bottoms and han- 
hang them on the 


dles by which to 


walls. There are vases, too, of different 
shapes and sizes for holding wine, milk 
or water, and bottles, ladles, bowls and 
Then there are exquisite 
cups, 


even funnels. 
gold and 
are sculptured in the form of the favor- 


silver drinking which 
ite lion’s head. 


According to ancient chroniclers the 
most primitive Assyrian fireplaces were 
built of bricks. Although 


covering an area of a good many square 


sometimes 


feet, they were only about two feet in 
Over the 
huge bronze caldrons. 


height. stoves were sus- 


pended These 
caldrons oftentimes were enriched with 
exquisite embossed designs which 
transformed utilitarian cooking vessels 
into of art. Many of the 
pots measured six feet in diameter and 
Rounded at the bottom 


they 


rare works 
five in height. 
and fitted with 
were hung over the fireplace by means 
rounded handles. 


rings at the top, 
of chains or 

In those 
were roasted. 


early days meats usually 
Broiling was also com- 
mon, however, and this more delicate 
process of preparation was performed 
by cutting off slices of ffesh and hold- 
ing them over the fire on wooden spits. 

The brick 


gave way to cylindrical baking ovens 


burned fireplace finally 
or coal fires made in portable braziers. 

The feasting in the 
lives of the Mes- 
opotamian plain naturally led them to 
their cooks as of the 
utmost importance. Master cooks, al- 
though slaves themselves, were looked 


importance of 
kings of the great 


regard persons 


upon with awe and respect and were 
assisted in their labors by large corps 
of able helpers. Cooks were distin- 


guished from the regular kitchen force 
by their high tiara-like caps and two 
bladed 


times 


knives of varied design. Some- 


knives fashioned of 
had 
boasted hilts 


had ivory carvings of bulls or other 
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were 
handles. Some 


these 


copper and hollow 


encrusted with gems, or 


Cooking Utensils of Ancient Times 


By 


Frances W. Viele 


Gilded blades with highly 
ornamented carved 
were popular, as were those with bone 
handles inlaid with The cook 
who could produce a new dish to tempt 


of his monarch 


animals. 
wooden handles 
gold. 


the jaded appetite 
might receive hundreds of gold pieces 
or a whole city in reward, while the 
invention of a novel culinary delight 
was hailed with more enthusiasm than 
the arrival of a distinguished 
The motto of Sardanapalus, last of the 
Persian kings, to “Eat, drink, amuse 
thyself; all else is vanity,” was char- 
acteristic of the gluttony of the times. 


guest. 


The Egyptians were no less fond of 
delicate eating than their Oriental 
neighbors, as is testified by the wall 
paintings found in the Pharaohs’ 
Although foods were elaborate 


made 


tombs. 
and banquet 
with exquisite care, the early Egyptians 
did not commit the 
eating and drinking of which they were 
guilty after the Persians conquered the 
country and the Ptolemies came to the 
throne. 


preparations were 


same excesses of 


One of the most important rites in 


the preparation of a Pharaoh’s dinner 
slaughtering and 
As the animal was butchered, 


vessel 


was the cooking of 
the ox. 
its blood was 
where it could be kept for use in cook- 
ing. The joints were carefully selected 
and placed in a huge caldron, which 
was set to boil over a tripod. Three 
slaves devoted themselves to this part 
One man stirred the 


drained into a 


of the operation. 
contents of the vessel with a long han- 


dled fork or skimmed it with a great 
spoon. Another stirred up the coals 
with a poker and blew the flame with 


foot bellows, while a third assiduously 
ground pepper and salt in a large mor- 
tar and added them as needed to the 
bubbling 


liquids were drawn off the meat by 


pot. From time to time 


means of siphons. These implements 
dangled from a rope which supported 
a tray swung high in the air. Prob- 
ably the ancient Egyptians, like mod- 
French folk, argued that supplies 
are best kept in a hanging safe where 


ern 


they cannot be infested by rats or other 
intruders. 

While the meat was cooking, a num- 
attended to the all im- 


ber of slaves 


and 


task of 
baking a multitude of dainty pastries 


portant kneading dough 
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and fancy rolls and loaves. The 
kneading was done by hand or, as was 
more often the case in the royal house- 
hold, by the feet. The latter method is 
vividly portrayed in a painting found 
in the tomb of Rameses III of Thebes. 
A large wooden bowl is placed on the 


ground. Two slaves, each holding long 
staves, jump up and down on _ the 
sponge until it is thoroughly mixed. 


Then they pour it into jars which are 
carried to the head pastry cook. . 
The ancient Egyptians were an in- 
genious in fashioning cakes as the mod- 
ern fine pastry maker. Many of our 
own most familiar fancy biscuits might 
have originated in the shapes which 
once delighted the eyes of the famous 
Pharaohs. Triangles, leaves, birds, 
animals, “snails,” ovals, rectangles and 
trefoils, some plain, some filled with 
fruits and spirits, and others sprinkled 
r various pun- 
the 
sweet-meat 


sesame (¢ 
among 
early 


with 
gent 
creations of the 
maker. Once the dough was perfectly 
patted into the different rolls and pas- 


caraway, 


seeds, were favorite 


tries, it was piled on trays and car- 
ried to the conical bake oven. And in- 
stead of being baked inside the stove, ac- 
cording to modern custom, the dough was 
delicately browned by being placed on the 
outside, 

Geese and birds, of which the Egyp- 
tians evidently ate a great many, were 
roasted whole over a stove used for no 
other purpose. As the fowl cooked, 
the slave in attendance slowly waved a 
fan, in order to regulate the charcoal 
flame. Boiled meat was prepared over 
a faggot fire. Sometimes a fire 
made of round balls of fuel, which were 


was 


composed of charcoal and some other 
and remind the 
Some 


substance one of 


pressed coal of our day. 


of the wall paintings show a slave tak- 


own 


ing these balls out of a basket and put- 
ting them on the stove, while another 
man blows the flame with a fan. 
Egyptian kitchens were equipped with 
many of the same tools demanded by 
the modern housewife. The chief dif- 
ference between the cooking utensils 
of ancient Egypt and modern America 
the fact that the former were 
decorative and artistic as well as utili- 
tarian. Caldrons, 
basins, jugs, vases and pails generally 
were made of bronze, which must have 
been heavy to handle. Ladles, which 
were used to considerable extent, often 
were gilded and the curved end of the 
handle, which hooked over the side of 
the cooking vessel, terminated with a 
lifelike 
head. 


lies in 


bowls, _ pitchers, 


representation of a  goose’s 








Spoons, as well as ladles, were char- wide. So large they were, indeed, that broiling have been discovered and 
acterized by delightful decorative ele- many country folk» camped in them _ stoves for boiling and steaming. Stoves 
ments in the form of men, women, vari- during the Peloponnesian War, when either were portable or else they were 
ous kinds of animals or the familiar Pericles commanded that people from of masonry built against the 
lotus motif. Sometimes the handles outlying - districts should come into fire could be lighted beneath. Pastry 
were made of ivory, sometimes of dif- Athens to live. Probably it was one molds were used extensively in Rome, 
ferent metals. Often the ends had of these immense storage jars which and also spoons, pots, kettles and pails 
’in which Diogenes of unusual shape and exquisite design. 


wall, so a 


hooks so the spoons could be hung on was the famous “tub’ 
the wall. lived. Usually the jars were sunk deep The cooking utensils of the early 

Strainers and colanders were much into the ground so their contents might — pyeprews were primitive when com- 
used. Some were made of bronze, but conveniently be reached. The Greeks jared with those of the Greeks and 
many were fashioned from papyrus or 
rushes. Skins were needed for wine jars and jugs. There were the hiydria,  jare. Substantial, practical implements 
and water, as well as large porous jars. OF water jar, the lekythos, used for oil, vere needed for the preparation of the 
Liquids, which often were poured into the rater, or mixing bowl, the amphora, simple coarse food of the patriarchs. 
the jars hot, were fanned cool by slaves. OF graceful two-handled storage jar, the ‘Phe first dish of which the Old Testa- 
Water in ancient times, as in Egypt to- chytra, or cooking pot, and many other jyent makes mention is the pottage ol 
containers for liquids and foods. Be- fensis for which Esau sold his birth 


¢ . ’ > mes Fo c age 
had no end of other types of storage Romans. Decorated vessels were more 


day, was purified by means of a paste 
of almonds. sides being beautiful in form, the cook- pjoht Bread. as with all primitive 

The Greeks as well as the Egyptians, ing vessels of the Greeks were embel- peoples, was the main food of the early 
employed strainers and colanders for 
filtering wine and other fluids. Many 
times strainers were of bronze as in 
Egypt, but sometimes they were of 
silver, shaped like a cup, and patterned 
with perforated decorations not unlike 


lished with exquisite designs which Jews, and its preparation was the chief 
portrayed with infinite beauty contem- occupation, not only of the women, but 
porary life and customs, as well as of the professional bakers. ‘The first 
scenes from Greek history and myth- — ¢jear Biblical picture of how bread was 
ology. made is given in the Book of Genesis, 

Baskets held an important place where Abraham gives the angel a bit of 


among the kitchen utensils of the early read and commands Sarah to get 


those of our modern tea strainers. Cnntle | she ae breadoand ; ; 
reeks, who used them for bread anc ready quickly three measures of fine 


Among the most important utensils cake, no less than for flowers, wool and meal, knead it and make cakes upon 
of every Greek household were the various kinds of handiwork. the hearth 
large vessels used to store wine, honey, The kitchen was one of the most , ; aia 
oil, grain, meats and dried fruits. These important rooms in the Roman house- By the time of Solomon, the existence 
containers, which were called pithoit, hold. In the ruins of ancient Pompeian 
often were six feet high and three feet houses open fireplaces for roasting and (Continued on page 


of the rich had become as complicated 


56) 


This photograph of an Egyptian painting shows the kitchen of Rameses II in 1100 B.C. The painting depicts the whole process of 

bread-making, with drawings of the’ moulds and pots used. From left to right, top row, we see two men kneading dough with 

the feet, in a sort of vat; others carrying it in vessels to the work-table where it is pressed into loaves of the shapes shiown: next 

we see some of it made into cakes on a griddle with a fire below; on the extreme right in this row we see a man stirring a liquid 

over a fire while another brings fuel, and a man packing one of the tall Egyptian ovens with firewood. In the central row, men 

are moulding bread and sifting flour; below, we see one of the ovens in use, with the bread stuck on the outside to be baked, and, 
right, two cocks mixing dough. 
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Home Economics 
At the Colorado 
Agricultural College 


1895-1935 


HE evolution of a college department 
represents the experiences and reac- 
with reference to 
problems encountered. In respect 
home economics is no exception. But 
the shifts in emphasis are perhaps more 
startling. In the early years the major 
emphasis was upon household technology. 
Then came the shift to problems involved 
in a wider range of forms of family func- 
tioning. Now there is very general con- 
cern regarding family relationships, with 
frank discussion of preparation for mar- 
riage and matrimonial relationship. Home 
economics at the Colorado Agricultural 
College has experienced all of these stages 


tions of society 


this 


of development, for its history dates back 
to the establishment of the college as a 
coeducational institution in 1879. In the 
the catalog the following 
mention of the impor- 


issue of for 
year there 


tance of hygiene, of knowledge of food- 


was 


stuffs and of domestic economy. 

With but one general agricultural and 
mechanic arts course it became necessary 
the 
First among these were 


to provide alternate choices for 
women students. 
floriculture and vegetable culture, later, a 
then a  “Ladies’ 
Course” with care of children as a part 


But at 


music department, 
of the work offered in hygiene. 
that time practical experience in the case 
of children or objective study of children 
at play was not included. 

In 1895 Domestic Economy appeared as 
an officially announced course, with Theo- 
dosia G. Ammons _ gs professor and head 
of the department. Miss Ammons 
that until 
her death in 1907. 
1902-7 she served also as Dean of 
Women. During her twelve years 
as administrator the work 
quite ahead of much of the col- 
Sur- 


prisingly modern are the writeups 


continued in capacity 


In the years 


was 
legiate effort of that period. 


of courses in Household Eco- 
nomics, which included considera- 
tion of management, and 
Making, 


“was designed to 


money 
Philosophy of Home 
which course 
treat the whole province of the 
home from a philosophical stand- 
point.” This in 1901! 
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The Household Arts Building which houses the home economics classes. 


In the fall of 1907 Mary F. Rausch 
was elected Professor of Domestic 
Science, resigning three years later 
cause of ill health. It was during 
brief headship that the work of the 
partment was established on a degree ba- 
degree of Bachelor of 


be- 
her 
de- 
with the 
Science in Home Economics. 


sis, 
The reor- 
ganization also provided for two major 
sections, Domestic Science and Domestic 
Art, in either of which candidates might 
specialize. 

It was at the close of her third year 
that Guggenheim Hall of Household Arts, 
the gift of Mr. Simon Guggenheim, was 
erected. That building continues to house 
the division at the present time. 

In the fall of 1910 Inga M. K. Alli- 
son, then an instructor in the department, 
Economics 
That 
home 


became Professor of Home 
and Acting Head of the Division. 
the 


economics as a division had its beginning 


same year organization of 


on a joint basis with general science. 
Two years later it became a 
division with Miss Allison 
In the summer of 1934 she was promoted 


Dean. 


separate 
as chairman. 


to the office of 

The distribution of 
suggests the present general aim, which 
is to provide opportunity for the appli- 


required courses 


A basal metabolism test being given by a home 


economics student. 


cation of the sciences and arts to prob- 
lems of the household on a level that 
will challenge collegiate effort and by 
methods that will stimulate a scientific at- 
titude toward all relationships. It is felt 
that such training for homemaking pro- 
vides an excellent basis for later prepara- 
tion for related vocational fields. 

In terms of percentage the distribution 
is as follows: the physical and biological 
mathematics and_ psychology, 
English, literature, modern lan- 


sciences, 
35.7% ; 
guage 
7%; home economics subjects, 28.5%. 
The enrollment of home economics ma- 
jors numbers two hundred thirty and the 


», the social sciences and electives, 


a7 


teaching staff, six. Guggenheim Hall of 
Arts, twenty 


rooms, is devoted exclusively to the work 


Household comprising 


The laboratories are ex- 
with 


of the division. 


cellently equipped apparatus and 


equipment for student work and _ re- 
search. 

In earlier years resident instruction on 
a secondary school level closely paralleled 
that of other states. 

Extension work for women inaugurated 
by Miss Ammons and given strong im- 
petus by Miss Rauch has continued to win 
enthusiastic support from constituents. 

Equipment that is unique makes it pos- 
the 


the Experiment Sta- 


sible for Home Economics 
Section of 
tion to engage in fundamental re- 
search that is attracting the at- 
resident in the 

The altitude 


laboratory is equipped with pres- 


tention of those 


higher elevations. 
humidity and 
The 


obtained correspond to elevations 


sure, temperature 


control. range of pressures 
from 2000 feet below sea level to 
18,000 feet above. That over 10,- 
000 requests for the bulletins, re- 
porting on findings, have already 
that 
search is meeting a very real need. 


been met indicates this re- 
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Who's Who in Home Economics 


Inga M. K. Allison 


Dean, Division of Home Economics 
Colorado Agricultural College 


Inga M. Kk, Allison, now Dean of the Division of Home 
Economics at the Colorado Agricultural College, became a 
member of the instructional staff in the fall of 1908. Two 
years later she became Acting Head of the Division and in 
another two years its chairman. 


Previous to her affiliation with the Fort Collins institution 
and for three years Miss Allison was Associate Professor and 
in charge of the departments of Chemistry and Home Eco- 
nomics at Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. 


During the summers of 1909 and 1920 she taught at the 
University of Chicago. The eleven months residence requ're- 
ment as Chairman of the Division ordinarily restricts such 
activities, however. 


Her degrees of Bachelor of Education and Master of 
Scicnce were received at the University of Chicago. 


Miss Allison holds memberships in the following honor 
societies: Omicron Nu, Kappa Mu Sigma, and Phi Kappa 
Phi. In the fall of 1926 she was invited to membership in 
the Medical Society of the City and County of Denver. 


Memberships are also maintained in American Association 
©! University Professors, American Association of University 
Women, Fort Collins Chamber of Commerce and other local 
clubs. 
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Marie L. Casteen 


Director of Research Kitchen 
Statler Hotels 


Miss Casteen entered the field of commercial home eco 
nomics work after considerable experience in teaching. She 
took her A.B, at Illinois Wesleyan University and her B.S 
from Teachers College. Starting to teach in high schools, she 
soon began to do collegiate work—at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and at New Jersey State College. In the latter place, 


Miss Casteen established the home economics department. 


Her first commercial position was wtih a large cafeteria 
company where she worked out recipes and plans for serving 
large quantities of food with a home-cooked flavor. This 
work was an excellent background for the position with the 
Statler Hotel Company, where she holds a unique job. Her 
work in the experimental kitchen has been directed to this 
same end of serving simple, American food that is cooked as 
it might be in a home rather than as in a hotel. Miss Casteen 
started her work with pastries, rolls and breads of all kinds, 
working first in the Boston hotel. The results there were so 
good that her standardized recipes and procedures have been 
adopted in all the Statler hotels, and she is now working 


with salads and vegetables in the same way. 
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home economics 
programs 


S your department or 

club called upon 
for chapel or special meetings? If 
you may find these original sketches on 
etiquette helpful and suggestive. Stage 
simple and very little re- 


to furnish 


so 


settings are 
hearsing is necessary. 

The first sketch is on introductions. The 
setting is a carnival, local names are used 
throughout. The atmosphere is provided 
by use of posters announcing and illus- 
trating side shows: “The Fat Lady” 
“Strong Man Act”—“Ferris Wheel—Sc a 
ride” and a central seated figure dressed 
as a gypsy fortune teller before her booth. 
Above her is a sign ‘Have Your Palm 
Read” and both 
signs telling of her power. 


on sides long narrow 


Characters 
MILDRED GIBBS | 


two school girls 
JULIA FISHER { “s 


MR, A. J P 

ated Members of the school faculty 
MISS T. 
MRS, T.—Miss T.’s aunt 
BILL S. 


Oo sc boys 
RICHARD P. { two school boy 


MR. Ginps—Mildred’s father 


Scene 
The midway at the local fair. 
Curtain discovers Mildred and Julta 
on the stage, reading palmistry poster. 
Enter Mr. A., who looks at Strong 
Man Act sign. 
How do you do, Mr. A? 


seeing the 


MILDRED 


Mk. A—How do you do, 
sights? 

MILDRED—Yes (to Julia) Miss Fisher, 
may I present Mr. A. 

MISS FISHER and MR. A.—How do you 
do. 

MILDRED—Mr. A. is our 


Miss Fisher came out from Em- 


commercial 


teacher. 


poria for the carnival. Have you had 
your fortune told, Mr. A? 

mR. A.—No, I haven't. Good luck to 
you, 

FATHER G. (enters—looks about) 


MILDRED—Hello Dad, I didn’t know you 
were coming to the carnival. 


FATHER (laughing) Always have to 
watch you youngsters. 
MILDRED—Come Dad, I want you to 


meet my friends. 

Miss Fisher, may I present my father. 

MR. G. and miss F.—How do you do? 

MILDRED—Father, Mr. Anderson. 

MR. A and MR. you 
(shake hands) 

MILDRED—(to Father) You remember 
Mr. A is my commercial teacher. Miss 
Fisher came out from Emporia for the 
have our 


c—How do do 


we will go 


carnival. I 
fortunes told. 

Exit girls with gypsy to booth. 
do 


guess 


FATHER—Y oungsters have a good 


time at these things. 
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Etta Kett’s Program on Good Manners 


By 
Junieta Harbes 


Elmdale Rural High School 
Elmdale, Kansas 


MR, A—They sure do. Here come some 
of the high school boys. 
(Enter Richard and Bill eating pop- 
corn and showing other evidences of 
having been at the carnival) 
MR. A—Hello boys—going to win the 
Strong Man Act? 
poys—Sure! 
MR. A—Mr. Gibbs, do you know these 
boys? 
MR. G 
their fathers. 
mr. A—Mr. G— Bill S— and Richard— 
(Boys and Mr. G. speak and shake 
hands.) 


FATHER—Have a good time boys. Guess 





I believe not, but I may know 


I'll be moving on before it gets too late 
for me to be out (A/oves on and reads 
another poster) 
(Mr. A and boys discuss Strong Man 
Act and finally one suggests they go 
ut so they exit in direction arrow 
points to booth) 
Enter Miss T. 
How do you do, Mr. G? 
T? 


and aunt. 
MISS T 
MR. G—How do you do, Miss 
Miss T—How is the carnival? 
(to aunt) Aunt Mary, do you know 
Mr. G? 
AUNT MARY (Mrs. T)—I believe not. 
Miss T—Mrs. Thomas—Mr. G. 
(Mr. A and boys come out of side 
show 
Miss T—Here comes one of the other 
teachers and some of the boys. Mrs. T, 
may I present Mr. A? 
Mrs. T and MR. A—How do you do? 
Miss t—Mr. A is the commercial 
teacher. This is my Aunt Mary from 
Manhattan and these are two of our boys. 


mrs. T—Mr. S and Mr. P. 
Comments about carnival may be 
made. 


Girls come out of palmistry booth 
and speak to those they know. 

MILDRED—I caught us 
time. 

Mr. A—How is your good 

MILDRED—I’m going to live 
anyway. Julia is going to get married 
twice. Oh, I nearly forgot you didn’t 
know my friend. Miss T, may I present 
Miss Fisher (Miss T. and Miss F. speak) 
Miss Fisher, Mr. S. and Mr. P. 

MISS T—and you haven’t met my aunt. 
Mildred is another of our pupils. Mrs, T, 
Miss G. and Miss F. 

Aunt Mary is trying to persuade me to 
take her on the Whip. 

MR. A—Are you a brave man, Mr. G? 


guess you this 
fortune? 


a long time 


MR. G—I think so. 





MR. A—Come on then—let’s all ride the 
whip. 

(Exit Miss T and Mrs. T, Mr. G 
and Mr. A) 
This leaves two couples on the stage. 

BILL—Come on, let’s all> have hot dogs 
the ferris wheel. 

Curtain. 

Students and teacher’s names were used 
for characters. Clothes were borrowed 
to aid in identification of characters. 

Part Il 

The second sketch, presented in Scene 
II, is on table etiquette and manners. 

Scene II]—Setting, cafe. (Easily ac- 
complished by use of a bridge table, three 
chairs—omit one on side toward audience 
A small table may be 
Scene 


and ride 


—and hat rack. 
used for cashier’s desk.) 
with table ready to serve customers— 
waitress placing chairs to table etc. This 
sketch may be entitled “What is Wrong 
With This Picture”? 
Characters—young man 

young lady 

waitress 

girl friend 


opens 


A suggested list of “errors” follows. 
The idea is to have the characters present 
a scene ilustrating “don’ts” in table man- 
ners and etiquette in public eating places. 
This is in pantomime form. 
Girl enters first—boy follows. 
Both remove wraps—placing on rack. 
Each go to chair—sit from right—he 
does not help girl. 
Girl places gloves and purse on table. 
Waitress brings menu card—gives to 
boy. 
He reads, orders and gives to girl. 
She orders. 
Waitress brings silverware “dropping” 
it in a heap in front of each. 
Brings water. 
All served from any side—most_ con- 
venient. 
Couple sit either slumped in chairs or 
with elbows on table. 
Waitress serves plates—wrong sides. 
Help themselves first to sugar, salt, etc. 
Boy tucks napkin in coat front. 
Girl forgets to take hers until 
is half over. 
Spread whole slice of bread at once. 
“Prop” silverware against plate edges. 
Drop silver and recover it. 
Reach for things. 
Gesture with silver 
Girl friend enters and is recognized by 
girl at table. They visit ignoring boy 
completely. He pays no attention to her. 
“Gush” and whisper — Girl exits. 
When they finish, boy yawns, gets up 
and pays bill. 
Girl gets her own wraps and they leave. 
This should not be made “rowdy”. The 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Some Important 


School Feeding Questions 


1. Do you consider it a better business 
policy to allow students freedom in eat- 
ing where they please at noon or ts it a 
better policy to have “closed campus” 
during the noon hour so that all may eat 
at regular scheduled time under school 
supervision ? 

Answer; All of our students eat at the 
regular designated time under school su- 
pervision. This plan places the cafeteria 
on a self-paying and going basis. It pro- 
vides the right wholesome eating environ- 
ment for the students. We allow students 
living within close distance of the school 
to go home by special permission of the 
principal. We allow students to bring 
their own lunches and buy whatever else 
they wish. We restrict students from 
eating at the grocery store, bakery, or 
any other eating places near the school. 

For a senior high school we have close 
to 1,000 students in attendance. Our reg- 
ular feeding number is between 600 and 
750 daily. We run (1) a boys’ line, (2) 
a girls’ line, and (3) a girls’ side-line (for 
there somehow seems to be a ratio of 
two-thirds girls to one-third boys) ; in ad- 
dition to (4) a special teachers’ tea room 
so-called—really a special place for the 
teachers to eat. The students like their 
lay-out as do the teachers their tea room. 
The teachers want to be free from the 
students during the eating hour and vice 
Yet all goes on under proper su- 
pervision. The boys eat on one side— 
the girls on the other. 

2. What methods of advertising besides 
hosting daily menus, and having articles 
in the weekly school paper, do you con- 
stder wise and necessary to good business 
in this kind of enterprise? 

Answer: WE DO NOT ADVERTISE. We 
have a very capable lady, about forty 


versa. 


years of age, who is “well seasoned” in 
her profession. In the winter months it 
is sometimes necessary to buy food that 
costs more than the sales price, which 
difference can easily be made up on other 
items. The point is—you want to serve 
your “feeding” public with the very best. 
The advertising, as I note it, takes care 
of itself as a result of the serving of 
pienty of variety of food with specialties 
¢\ery now and then—even though the lat- 
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Answered By 
e..¥. 


Director of Business Education 
E. C. Glass Senior High School 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Burmahltin 


ter is at cost in certain instances. High 
school students—like all growing young- 
always hungry around noon. 
“Tl 


food!” 


sters—ar¢ 
see what 
they have today!” “I crave “Tl 
find something that will appeal to my eye 


Their general thought is: 


and appease my hunger.” 
3. How do you suggest dividing the 


? 


business management responsibilities : 

Answer: The business management can 
well be handled through the business edu- 
with the director of 
him 


cation department 


business education in charge. Let 
take 
should 


training in accounting, economics, busi- 


care of the finances for which he 


be well qualified by his special 
ness law and business management. Also; 
it affords thorough experience for that 
conveniently 
within the educational The 
cafeteria director or manager does all the 
food buying and turns the invoices over 
daily, through a student runner, to the 
finance department. All sales are strictly 
cash and the business manager with spe- 


department—closely — and 
institution. 


cial business-student aids supervises the 
counting of the money. A special bank 
runner, some student who has the last 
period of the afternoon open and is spe- 
cially picked, as are all the student body 
help in connection with the cafeteria, 
takes the money for deposit to the bank 
daily. The cafeteria manager has plenty 
to do without bothering about the finances 
in detail. 

4. What salary might be recommended 
as fair in a school of 1300 students? 

Answer: A well qualified and successful 
cafeteria director’s salary to start with, I 
would say, should not be less than ap- 
proximately $175 a month for nine or ten 
school months, running up to $250 to $275 
as efficiency and net profit warrant. A 
city cafeteria 
course, would be 


supervisor’s salary, of 


commensurate with the 


size of the city and the importance of 


results being the 
City 


among the latest examples of progress of 


the position—genuine 


key word. Chicago Schools are 
a large city for the efficient and business- 
like management of their city schools 
cafeterias under one general director of 
cafeterias. 

5. Approximately how much time daily 
do you find required to take care of the 
secretarial work and of what does it con- 
sist as you have it organized? 
Answer: Approximately ten minutes 
under highly organized efficiency methods 
takes care of the checking and filing of 
the daily The 
check with the proper check book stub de 


invoices. writing of a 


tails takes about five minutes for each 


complete invoice. One to two hours pet 
week handles this part with the exception 
of the first of the month statements to be 
The last day of the 


month and the first five days of the new 


cc vered by checks. 


month are peak moments and_ reqttire 
from three to five hours per day. 

The finance manager, who also teaches 
accounting and business law, writes the 
checks, charges the accounts on 
the stub of the check book, and makes 


the proper original and adjusting journal 


proper 


entries on the reverse gide of the check 
beok stubs. 
is turned over to a special selected and 


From this point on the work 


capable partnership and corporation 


trained accounting student. A new stu- 
dent bookkeeper is selected and appoint 
ed each school month. The student's ac- 
tual accounting experience gained in the 
school true business laboratory under the 
business education director’s proper guid- 
ance for one week's time is of exceptional 
value in the resultant product of a better 
citizen. 

The 


ceives a proper salary for all his respon- 


business education director re- 
sibilities in the first place and then it is 
up to him to show results for the high 
sckool to the institution officials and board 
of education in the way of good business 
administration to business. He, of course, 


like the 


meals free. 


cafeteria director, receives his 
6. To what extent does it seem wise to 


have student body control? Or what is 
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the purpose of a student advisory coun- 
cil and what authority have the students 
through the council, tf any? 

Answer: A student advisory council 
takes care, to a great extent, of the en- 
tire student body. The student advisory 
council is composed of one boy and one 
girl from each home room. The repre- 
sentative home room members are voted 
into office by their classmates. The coun- 
cil’s responsibility covers mostly the con- 
duct of the students—individualiy and 
collectively. Cases of dishonesty are tried 
by the student honor society. A student 
advisory council recommends. The prin- 
cipal’s office gives the final decision. Un- 
usual cases have to go to the superin- 
tendent’s office for decision. 

7. Are monthly financial statements 
made only to the board of education? 

Answer: Monthly some five to ten cafe- 
teria statements should be fully present- 
ed by the business manager of finances 
to: (1) the superintendent of schools; 
(2) the principal of the high school, who 
approves all statements; (3) the cafe- 
teria director; (4) the accountant’s file; 
and (5) an extra copy is reserved by the 
accountant. Only by the full cooperation 
of the business education department, 
the director of business education, the 
cafeteria manager, and the principal, can 
you obtain the fullest success. You will 
never regret the combination. 

8. How often do you take food inven- 
tory’ Equipment inventory? 

/inswer: Take your food inventory 
monthly. Have the food inventory re- 
auced to the lowest possible minimum 
which still allows you to give service on 
the last day of the month. Minimum 
food inventory on the last day of the 
month means turn-over and_ greatet 
profits. Strictly speaking—a school cafe- 
teria is not run for .profits. Howevez, 
equipment and help should be maintained 
to the best of standards for service to be 
rendered to the public. 

On (1) silverware and (2) china and 
glassware, it is best to take monthly in- 
ventory. Too many knives, forks, and 
spoons, usually costing a minimum figure 
of five cents, can be lost during one 
month’s time. A closer check on the 
silverware and the charging off the loss 
into the proper month are important 
items. China and glassware needs to he 
inventoried monthly to do away with too 
much breakage and to keep its monthly 
loss at a very minimum. When the help 
realizes its responsibilities for final net 
result—you will have a real live wide- 
awake organization which is the keynote 
in the NEW DEAL operation of a success- 
ful business enterprise. 

9. In keeping accounting records do you 
charge your monthly depreciations on 
fixed assets to profit and loss only? 

Answer: Many small and fair sized 
organizations do just that thing. Many 
accounting text books tell you that much 
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but fai! to inform you of one other im- 
portant safeguard. Briefly stated—if your 
fixed assets monthly depreciations amount 
to $75 it is most wise to write out a 
check to cash for $75 and deposit same 
to SAFETY FUND, SAVINGS DE- 
PARTMENT, X NATIONAL BANK. 
This transaction sets aside from your 
active checking account and __ places 
into an investment account the like 
amount of your monthly depreciation 
which possibly at the rate of one per cent 
per month or ten per cent per school 
year of ten months will buy for you that 
new food frigidaire, gas range and other 
fixed assets you will most likely have to 
buy ten years from today. 





School Lunch Problems 


Question No. 4 


What type and kind of poster have 
you found most effective in promoting 
better selection of food and stimulating 
interest in the school lunch room? Write 
a description, or better yet, send a 
copy of this to the Editor by February 
25. If you write a description, type- 
write it, and keep it to within 500 
words. If you send a poster, do not 
fold it. 


The best answer to this problem will 
be published at our regular space rates 
in the April number. 


Each month we will state a typical 
question that might arise in the opera- 
tion and organization of school lunches. 











Answer to Problem No. 2 


DISCIPLINE IN A SCHOOL CAFETERIA 


The problem of discipline has always 
been a question uppermost in the mind of 
the school official. Especially today this 
is a very important subject, owing to our 
modern youth, who has been given so 
much freedom in his thoughts and ac- 
tions. This freedom can be called by the 
wide-awake school person a virtue, as it 
allows for more self expression, more de- 
velopment of personality, and more in- 
genuity than was experienced by the stu- 
dent of several years ago. 

In the class room this spontaneity is 
somewhat controlled without interfering 
with the development of this modern 
youth; but the guiding of this outburst 
in other parts of the school plant is very 
difficult, particularly in the school cafe- 
teria where the student has to meet the 
competition of the dishwashers rattling 
the pots and pans, This is true to the 
oid saying, “The more noise there is, the 
more there will be.” 

The plan used in the Lanier School 
of San Antonio, which has an enroll- 
ment of over fourteen hundred pupils 
with about seventy-five per cent of these 
going to the cafeteria, has put all re- 








sponsibilty for cafeteria conduct upon the 
pupils by organizing the students into 
service groups. When the members of 
a student body have one of their fellow 
students to tell them what is right there 
is more apt to be a better spirit of co- 
operation. These student assistants, as 
the members of the Service Group are 
called, are taken from certain classes 
throughout the school. It is a recognized 
fact that when a boy is in the 7A class 
his duties as a student assistant begin, 
provided he has proved by his actions up 
to this time worthy of this honor. 

In this grade, the 7A, the boy becomes, 
by virtue of custom, a K.P., which means 
Kitchen Police. He is given a badge to 
wear and a certain post or station in the 
school cafeteria. These stations are so 
arranged that all pupils entering the cafe- 
teria must pass by them. There being 
two lines, the K.P. chief directs the 
pupils to the proper line, thereby prevent- 
ing overcrowding in either line. The of- 
ficers stationed along the lines see that 
the pupils move on and are served 
rapidly. When a pupil has received his 
food, he may sit at any table he may 
choose, and at the same time talk to his 
friends. Officers are stationed at certain 
posts among the tables, and if any stu- 
dent becomes boisterous, he is reminded 
by one of the officers that he should re- 
frain from such conduct. If the same stu- 
dent persists in disturbing other occupants 
of the cafeteria, or shows any disrespect 
for this student assistant, he is reported 
to his sponsor, If he continues in his 
old way, he is reported to the vice prin- 
cipal from whom he receives the neces- 
sary punishment. It is very seldom neces- 
sary to take a child to his sponsor, as the 
officer’s word is law with the student 
body. 

The entire line-up of student assistants 
has the backing of the pupils and the 
faculty members and by this means the 
entire school is taught the big principle 
of respect for authority. 

Annie Brice 


Instructor of Home Economics 
Lanier School, San Antonio, Texas 


Food and Drug Inspection 
Activities 

The ever-active inspectors for the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture report seizing, 
during December, some 4300 barrels of 
apples which bore spray residue in quan- 
tities dangerous to health. Smaller 
amounts of dried apples and of broccoli 
were confiscated for the same reason. The 
Department reports increasing seizures of 
foods on this account. 

As it is only foodstuffs shipped in inter- 
state commerce which come under the in- 
spection of these officers, it is the part of 
wisdom for all of us to be particularly 
careful in washing fruits and vegetables, 
especially local products which are not 
grown for interstate shipment. 
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New Things In Kitchen 
And Cafeteria Equipment 


By 
Lulu G. Graves 


ANUFACTURERS of kitchen 

equipment have been doing their 

part to bring the kitchen back 
from the dejected state into which it had 
temporarily fallen to a place of recog- 
nized importance in the home. Though 
we do not anticipate it will become the 
center of all home activities as it was 
in the time of our great-grandmothers, 
the housewife of today is increasingly 
concerned with the health of her house- 
hold and she knows the important part 
food plays in the maintenance of health. 
She is aware of a workman's need of 
good tools so the planning and construc- 
tion of her kitchen are done with an eye 
to convenience and attractiveness on the 
same scale as are the other rooms in her 
home. This trend is gratifying to the 
home economist; at the same time it is 
a challenge to her. 

New appliances are constantly being de- 
vised and old ones which have stood the 
test of time are being improved and mod- 
ernized. This applies to equipment for 
large quantity service as well as for do- 
mestic use. With increased utility and 
greater convenience beauty of design has 
not been overlooked as is attested by the 
accompanying illustrations. 


—— a 


The new feature of this dishwashing 
mac! ine is the unique principle in water 
action. The water is forced upward be- 
tween outer and inner tubs and through 
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perforations against a 
splashing ring at the top 
of the 
drawn 


machine, then 


over the tray of 
dishes by a swirling move- 
ment which cleans the 

The 
chine is made in domestic size and in a 
diet 


dishes quickly and effectively. ma- 


size suitable for lunchroom service, 
kitchens and similar places where space is 
limited and hand washing inexpedient. It 
may be installed in connection with the 
sink or built 
stove and refrigerator and it may be built 
The 


mechanism is simple and it is easily kept 


into a unit comprising 


of material to conform with them. 
clean. The lines are plain but the general 
appearance is good and the machine is 


moderately priced. 


Putting a steam-jacketed kettle on a 
pedestal was a happy thought. This one 
is made of hard sheet aluminum through- 
out, as are those on legs and standards 
with which we have long been familiar. 
The pedestal base facilitates cleaning, not 
only of the kettle itself but of the floor and 
surrounding space. And it is much more 
pleasing in appearance than the old type. 

While oven glassware is not new, it 


has an interesting new feature in the 
decorative qualities which add a_pleas- 
ing note to the cooking 
utensils in the kitchen used for class work 
and in that of the school lunchroom. The 
custard cup of heat-proof glass is a fa- 
miliar dish but the wide choice of dishes 


of other sizes in this ware is not so well 


shelf of 


known. 


There are round, oval and oblong cas- 
seroles, deep or shallow, with or without 
covers, and the covers may be 


dish. With 


shapes and almost 


used as a 
variety of 


need can 


separate such a 


sizes any 


be met. There is comparatively littl 
evaporation from food cooked in the coy 
ered casseroles so the natural juices 


The 


showing 


retained. rich brown crust 


mm top 


and through the sides of the 


dish are tempting. In the lunchroom the 
appetizing appearance of food undisturbed 
by emptying from one dish to another has 
a psychological value not to be overlooked. 
with chromium top and 


Glass teapots 


handle, or with chromium trimming and 
ebony handle, may be used for practically 
all beverages, hot or cold. The common 
objection to this ware is breakage. By 
observing the proper precautions breakage 
is greatly lessened. The dishes should not 
be used on top of the stove or near a 
should not be put in 


them that 


flame; hot dishes 


water or have water put into 


is not as hot as the dish; a dry holder 
handling the 


should always be used in 


dishes and the table or other surfac« 
upon which they are placed should always 


be dry. 


The “streamline” sink 


metal in one smooth 


The 


are resilient enough to soften the impact 


mone] 


no seams drainboards and howl 


of dishes and utensils and thus lessen 


breakage. The underside of drainboards 


and back are 
ening material which reduces noise. It is 


metal 


insulated with sound dead 


made of the heavy gauge which 


insures long life and the soft luster fin 


ish is durable and beautiful 
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Educational Uses of 
Lunchrooms 


The educational value of the school 
lunchroom is rapidly gaining recognition, 
but in many instances the numerous op- 
portunities it provides are not fully 
realized. A check up of these shows the 
following possibilities—are you making 
the most of them? 

1. Dining room may be used by differ- 
ent classes as a project in art, paint- 
ing walls, chairs, tables ; making pic- 
tures for walls and flower boxes for 
window sills, making posters showing 
good food combinations, etc. 


Dining room and the lunch period 
used as a “training school” for teach- 


nN 


good manners and correct eating 
habits, by 

a. eating in groups with host or host- 
ess—either a teacher or preferably 
someone appointed from the student 
body 

b. encouraging conversation 
table during the meal 


at the 


c. teaching good table etiquette where 
and when necessary 
d. providing opportunity for teaching 
composure, quietness and thoughtful- 
ness of others. 
3. As a nutrition project 
teaching food selection 
good food combinations 
food values 
food costs 
good eating habits 
what constitutes a proper meal 


High school lunchroom may be used 
to supplement training of catering 
classes, or classes in quantity cook- 
ery. Or home economics classes 
might use it as a laboratory for one 


or more lessons each semester. 


No matter how simple the lunchroom 
may be, effort should be made to make it 
a place where the children can eat com- 
fortably. If they bring part of the meal 
from home, see that paper napkins and 
plates are provided and arrangement made 
for seating. Often only one hot dish is 
served to supplement sandwiches brought 
from home—this should be as carefully 
served as a whole meal since it offers the 


same opportunities for good training. 


If the child has only five or ten cents to 
spend for food, here is the chance to teach 
him how to spend it most profitably. Are 
you giving him any help along this line; 
or if he brings part of his lunch from 
home, are you helping him by teaching 
what can be bought to supplement the 
food he brings? These are valuable edu- 
cational opportunities and should not be 


ne ole cte d. 
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Making Good Use of Surplus 
Garden Supplies 


Probably in every farming community 
more garden supplies are grown than 
the individual familites need, with the 
result that year, quantities of 
wholesome, nourishing foods go to 
waste through lack of facilities to care 
surplus. One community in 


every 


for the 
Michigan 
great good of the school children who 
were in need of hot lunches during the 
winter months. How this was done 
is told by Lucile Bitwood, home eco- 
nomics teacher in Beaverton, Michigan, 
in the Newsletter of the Michigan Home 
Economics After stating 
the problem as it existed in her com- 


solved the problem to the 


Association. 


munity, Miss Bitwood says: 

“Our school here is a_ consolidated 
one and consequently about  three- 
fourths of our students from all twelve 
grades come in from the country. These 
children leave home early in the morn- 
ing, ride to school in the buses and 
do not return until late in the afternoon. 
In the especially these 
children need some hot food at noon. 
This year in our community we have 
tried to “get together” the great need 
and the quantities of food that these 
people let spoil. We worked out a 
plan where, with the co-operation of 
the P. T. A. and the State Welfare 
Association, we should be able to 
gather, can and store enough vegetables 
hot dish all 
through the winter months absolutely 
free. Our paper 
coupon each week with the 
that any farmer having vegetables he 
wished to give the school should clip 


winter time 


to give every child a 


county inserted a 
request 


the coupon, fill it out, and mail it to 
the person in charge of the campaign. 

“On certain specified days we made 
gathered 


calls on these farmers and 
their produce. We were 


enough to have in our community one 


fortunate 


of the welfare canning stations of the 
State. Because what we were also try- 
ing to do was welfare work, we were 
given by the welfare authorities five 
hundred tin quart cans and the use of 
Our P. T. A. organ- 
groups and 


their equipment. 
ized itself into working 
when we had gathered the materials in 
large quantities they worked in. shifts 
canning these foods. At the present 
time we have some three hundred quarts 
of vegetables canned, including carrots, 
chard, beans and beets. Our plan is to 
have approximately two hundred quarts 
of tomatoes before we finish this part of 
the work. 

“In our school we have an advanced 
home economics class which will plan, 
prepare and serve one hot dish each 
day during the winter months to all 

] 
} 


children who carry their lunch. By the 








time the girls actually serve these hot 
lunches they will have a background of 
nutrition which will make it possible 
for them to plan dishes which supple- 
ment the cold lunch brought from home. 
They are to be made attractive and 
appetizing as well as wholesome and 
high in food value. 

“This is a new experiment and we 
hope that by organizing before quan- 
tities of food have been wasted and by 
continued careful planning we will be 
able to see a marked improvement in the 
health and activity of our boys and girls 
at a minimum money cost to the 
P. T. A. which is sponsoring this cam- 
paign and at no cost to the child.” 





Should Boys Be Taught 
Cooking? 
Teachers Debate Question in Palestine 


The question of whether boys as well 
as girls in the schools should be taught 
cooking and the principles of nutrition 
is occupying the attention of teachers 
and principals in Palestine today, ac- 
cording to a report to Hadassah, the 
Women’s Zionist Organization of 
America. 

Hadassah conducts a school lunch- 
eons system in 21 schools and 91 kin- 
dergartens in Palestine. The pupils of 
the upper grades prepare, cook and 
serve daily luncheons and are taught 
nutrition along with the other subjects 
in the school curriculum. A total of 
4,500 pupils are fed under the Hadassah 
luncheons system, and plans are now in 
progress to extend the service and 
teaching to all of the Jewish Agency 
schools, embracing 34,000 children. 


With the plan of expansion, the ques- 
tion of teaching cooking to boys has 
been reopened and is being debated 
with much interest. To the traditional 
resistance of this “feminine” subject for 
boys, the supervisors of the Hadassah 
luncheons work counter with the fol- 
lowing points: 


In Oriental families the buying is 
done mostly by the men. They should 
therefore know the right kinds of food, 
as otherwise they would buy what they 
themselves like without considering the 
needs of their families. 

When a bachelor eats in a restaurant 
he should know how to choose his food 
and balance his menus; he should eat 
what his body requires, not merely what 
he likes. 

If the boy goes to an agricultural col- 
ony he will have to work in the kitchen 
just like any girl, because there is ab- 
solute equality of labor in these 
colonies. 

Boys taught cooking, serving and 
food values have the background for 
the vocations of cook or waiter. 
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| ‘Isn’t it foolish to 
stint on baking powder quality 
when dependable Royal 
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costs so little? 
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a tis Sak hye Bis eke Wey ty Y ERE’S a practical point for your next class 
* a fe RE OR LR bs on ea r, lesson on gingerbread . . . 
ts an eae (8 Write down for your pupils the cost of the ma- 
al , ike a7 - terials needed to make a big pan of gingerbread. 
ah / . “ Show what they would have to pay for sugar, 
a i ] Sie shortening, eggs, flour, spices and molasses. 
nd , Then have them note what a smail amount of 
cy baking powder is needed—only 2!4 teaspoons. 
we The cost of the Royal Baking Powder comes 
2S- * ‘ 4 4 . : to only 1¢! * * * 
as Little enough, isn’t it? And th: 1¢ pays for 
ed more than the baking powder itself . . . it guar- 
nal antees the delicious flavor, the finer texture and 
for perfect wholesomeness that Royal always gives 
ah to baked foods. 
ol- For Royal, you know, is made with Cream of 
Tartar—a pure fruit product from ripe grapes, 
is and the finest baking powder ingredient. No 
uld ‘ : wonder Royal has been the standard of qual't 
od, Approximate costs* of ingredients for for over 65 years. 
= a pan of Spicy GINGERBREAD Insist on Royal for your class work. And make 
the sure your pupils understand that for fine home 
baking it always pays to use the best—Royal 
ant ; ee ae Baking Powder. 
sod 34 cup molasses 
eat 34 cup butter FREE COOK BOOK— Mail coupon for free copies 
hat rs! mr omc sits of Royal Cook Book to distribute to your pupils... 
aiid 214 teaspoons Royal Baking Powder , Royal cog Powder, Product of Standard Brands 
¥O Inc. Dept. 161, 691 Washington St., N. Y.C. 
aa *These costs vary, of course, according to season and locality. Goud ase tree .«- copies of Royal Cook Book. 
aD- A 
msi @ Royal is the only nationally distributed baking Ae Name 
powder made with Cream of Tartar, a natural : yl Street 
and fruit product derived from grapes. ; . City & State 
for , . : Name of School 
i ~ Copyright, 1936, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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An Adult Clothing Class 


(Continued from page 35) 


Group IX. Illustrations of dress designs 
representing the high lights of the lat- 
est in fashion. Labels: 

(a) Can one be in style and becoming- 
ly dressed? How? 

(b) How much are you influenced by 
prevailing style when you choose 
a pattern or buy a ready-to-wear 
dress? 

(c) Do you know what can be accom- 
plished by the right or wrong neck- 
line, construction lines, trimming 
lines, skirt lengths? 

Group X. Dress pattern, major parts 
spread out on table or pinned up on 
the wall. Label: 

Mrs. C. has short arms and is 
somewhat short waisted. Other- 
wise she wears size 38 How 
should she make alterations in this 
dress pattern so the garment will 
fit her properly and so the original 
lines of the design will be retained? 

Group XI. Display of costume accessories 

and two dresses, a tailored wool and a 


semi-tailored silk. Label: 
Which accessories will make a 
complete and harmonious ensem- 
ble with each dress? 
Group XII. Posters. 


(a) Can you resist “sales pressure” in 


a ready-to-wear shop? Would you 
like to be more resistant? 
(b) Is your sewing machine a real 
servant in your home? 
Mrs. B. says her daughter was sur- 
prised to learn that she had bought 
18 pairs of hose last year. Does 
your family have a clothing budget 
or a buying plan? 


(c 


— 


This class was probably not very dif- 
ferent from others in that some of its 
members did not remember the exact 
meeting hour of the class; two frankly 
said they “did not want to get here and 
then have to wait to begin’; and some 
others had the usual interruptions of the 
homemaker, the telephone, the unexpected 
caller, some last minute instruction about 
the care of small children left at home. 

Opportunity to examine the illustrative 
materials just described kept every one oc- 





cupied and interested almost from the 
moment of arrival. However the in- 
structor in charge of the class did not 
wait until every one had had sufficient 
time to complete the round of examina- 
tion before she called the group together. 
Those who had come to the class at the 
appointed hour had a sense of being re- 
warded for their punctuality while the 
later comers resolved to come on time 
hereafter so they would not miss out on 
anything. 

In order to keep this first group meet- 
ing of these comparative, if not total 
strangers, free from a stilted and formal 
atmosphere a copy of a prepared list of 
clothing problems was now given to each 
one for her to use in determining her 
most pertinent needs. <A portion of the 
checking list used by the writer with one 
group is included, 





Clothing Problems 


Selecting ready-to-wear dresses and 
dress patterns that are good in 
ee RCo eer rT Re error ere 

Selecting ready-to-wear dresses and 
dress patterns that are good in 
design and suited to me......-.. 

Selecting accessories suited in tex- 
ture to the garments with which 
they are to be worn........... 





COMMON CLOTHING PROBLEMS 


Most adults and practically all homemakers have to solve the following problems. 
you check X in the appropriate column according to your feeling toward each? 


Need much help 
for solving 


Will 


Am able to solve 
satisfactorily 


Would like 


some help 












13 Helpful bookl 
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You'll find a wealth of useful information on the fundamentals of 
cooking in these 13 booklets which make up the Manual of Cookery. 
Written in a form understandable to students, they are widely 
used as a textbook in Cookery classes. 


Return of the coupon will bring to any Home Economics teacher 
a free set of these 13 booklets. We shall be glad also to furnish 
you without cost or obligation an order blank on which you may 
request a sufficient number of these booklets 
your Cookery classes. 


for each student in 





THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. 
Home Economics Dept. P-235, 


Ivorydale, Ohio. 
Please send me a free set of the 13 Manual of Cookery 


booklets. 


Name 
Name of School 
Address 


City 
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The entire list was quite comprehen- 
sive, including problems of cost, construc- 
tion, repair, and care, as well as selection. 
The form of the list permitted rapid tab- 
ulation so that the members of the class 
soon knew the desires of the group in 
terms of greatest needs and were willing 
to base the work of the unit upon those 
needs. Furthermore they had a sense that 
the class period and its program belonged 
to them and was being fashioned for 
them instead of following some stereo- 
typed precedent. During the tabulation 
various individuals volunteered informa- 
tion regarding their specific problems and 
some of their experiences in attempting to 
solve clothing problems for themselves 
or for members of their families. 

With this group it was evident that 
their greatest needs and interests were 
in the problems of clothing selection. 
The possibilities of dividing this big sub- 
ject into a series of lessons were then 
discussed and a desired sequence quickly 
agreed upon. 

Since there was so much expressed de- 
sire for help in determining what con- 
stitutes good design in dress and how 
one can tell from fashion designs what 
will be becoming to the individual wear- 
er, these problems were selected as the 
starting place for group study. It was 
suggested that if she cared to do so, 
each member of the class could bring to 
the next meeting from the daily paper, a 
fashion magazine, or an advertisement, an 
illustration of a dress that she thought 
good in design. This was done to keep 
the problem before them during the in- 
tervening days before the next meeting 
and to make them aware of the prob- 
lems in dress design. 

The members of this class at dismissal 
time seemed to have a definite feeling of 
accomplishment for the time they had 
spent that day and gave verbal expression 
of their anticipation of the next meeting. 


U. S. Civil Service 
Examination 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has announced an open competi- 
tive examination for the position of As- 
sociate Supervisor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Indian Field Service, Department of 
the Interior. Applications must be on file 
with the U. S, Civil Service Commission 
at Washington, D. C., not later than Feb- 
ruary 18, 1935, 

The entrance salary is $3,200 a year, 
subject to a deduction of not to exceed 5 
Per cent during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1935, as a measure of economy, 
and also to a deduction of 34 per cent 
toward a retirement annuity. 

Requirements are graduation from a 
recognized college with a master’s degree 
m education, and at least two years of 
Successful paid experience as full-time 
Supervisor in rural elementary schools. 
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poes a suet BREAK? 


U. S. GOVERNMENT EXPERTS RIGHTLY 
CONSIDER THIS A TEST OF QUALITY 


© 


Next time you make a bed—when you pull sheets that don’t break easily. U. S. Govern- 
the sheet this way, stretch it that way—or ment textile experts call this quality “tensile 
when you're causing the same kind of strain strength,” and measure it with a machin 

by tossing and turning in the bed at night that tells exactly how many pounds of pull 

e»-consider how important it is to buy ing a sheet will stand before breaking 


We know ycu haven’t such a machine in your 

@) home. We wish you did have. If you could tesi 
r\ ay) Lady Pepperell Sheets, we know you’d buy Lady 

Pepperell. We insist that Lady Pepperell Sheets 

surpass this and all other U. S. specifications — 

and we therefore test them constantly ourselves on just such machines 
in our own laboratories, to make sure that they do. 

Pepperell believes in the consumer standard of quality as the only 
real measure of value. We believe that you should have frank facts 
about the things you buy. For example, against all tradition, we now 
are labeling our sheets “True Size,” measured after hemming. The 
reliance that people have in our name has made us the largest maker 


REL 
yf SHEETS 
- ~—<x < 


of sheets in America. 

Write for your free copy of Lady Pepperell’s Thrift Book—an in- 
valuable consumer guide for textile buying. Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, 160 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Lady PEPPERELL 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 








Of Interest in Consumer- 
Buyer Courses 


Some of the problems of consumer- 
buying were discussed at the annual State 
Conference of Vocational Home Econom- 
ics Teachers in New Mexico last August. 
The program included the following talk 
by Pearl Lundy, assistant professor of 
home economics at Eastern New Mexico 
Junior College, which appears in The 
Home Economics Counselor, published by 
the New Mexico State Department of Vo- 
cational Education. On the subject of 
“Lower Prices and Better Materials,” 
Miss Lundy says: 


receive better 
values through standardization. To pro- 
mote this important project, home eco- 
nomics people must co-operate in giving 


“The consumer will 


information on and appreciation of pres- 
ent standardization laws. Show the ad- 
vantages of standard sizes of patterns of 
all makes, standard sizes of knitted under- 
wear, standard lengths of men’s, women’s 
and children’s hose. Teach consumer to 
buy sheets according to weight of ma- 
terial per square yard; to know that ‘part 
wool’ means the blankets contain from 
five to fifteen per cent wool, or ninety- 
eight per cent or more wool if labeled 
‘all wool’; to know that ‘all silk’ or 








Finest 


of the Catch 


Every successful restaurateur 
knows the value of canned 
fish in building profit. Sal- 
mon, sardines, tuna, crab- 
meat or shrimp—each lends 
itself to a variety of modes 
of service, with plenty of eye 
and appetite appeal. 

For many years Sexton has 
been headquarters for fine 
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Sexton Specials offer outstanding 

values in foods prepared exclu- 

sively for those who feed many 
people each day. 





canned fish. In tins bearing the Edelweiss label these 
delightful substitutes for meat in the diet are packed 
to retain all the natural goodness and high food value. 
Edelweiss always brings you the cream of the catch. 
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America’s Large Distributors 
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10 Canned Foods 
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‘pure dye’ means no more than ten per 
cent weighting or fifteen per cent if 
black, has been added. 

Labels‘ must be read understandingly. 
Such terms as ‘fadeless,’ ‘pre-shrunk,’ 
and ‘non-crushable’ have little or no mean- 
ing. ‘It’s tested’ gives no results of test. 

There must be a knowledge of the use 
and value of such terms as: thread count, 
yarn twist, ply, grade of fiber, tensile 
strength, gauge, yarn dye, piece dye, print, 
discharge print, etc. 

Wise consumers will judge whether 
they are paying for quality of materials, 
workmanship, or style in ready-made 
garments. The price must be so iow that 
sweat shop labor is encouraged, That dan- 


ger is imminent. 

And finally, thrift is a result of careful 
selections of materials and styles. Ma- 
terials of good quality and conservative 
style will look well and last longer. Since 
seventy dollars per year is the maximum 
allowance on a thousand dollar salary 
for an adult’s clothing, those people must 
know materials. 

To further standardization which will 
raise quality, consumers must show in- 
telligent interest in the materials they 
purchase.” 

Modern Dress is the title of a new and 
apparently very practical course being 
given at the University High School in 
Oakland, California, under the guidance 
of Bessie Bell of the Home Economics 
Department. It is primarily designed to 
“attract both those students skilled in sew- 
ing who wish to be better informed in 
clothing selection, and those interested 
aione in choice of dress.” It is open as an 
elective for both boys and girls in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades and at present 
is composed of two large and enthusiastic 
sections, according to an account written 
by Ilma Badgeley for the News Letter 
of the California Home Economics As- 
sociation. 

This course is approached from the 
consumers’ viewpoint and briefly aims to 
train both boys and girls to apply techni- 
cal knowledge and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of art and science to clothing se- 
lection; to prepare for the wise use of the 
clothing budget by developing standards 
of consumers’ values; to teach the value 
of being well dressed and well groomed. 

The major units of the course as it is 
being developed are: self-analysis as a 
basis for becoming dress; selection of 
appropriate line, design and color; selec- 
tion of fabrics for beauty and quality; 
personal grooming and clothing hygiene; 
etiquette of dress; economics of clothing, 
t.e., choice of wardrobe in relation to in- 
come, to need and to quality; problems of 
purchase, 1. e., sales resistance, fad, charg- 
ing, installment versus cash buying, when 
and where to buy, quantity to buy, shop- 
ping ethics, etc.; relation of modern to 
historic dress (optional), and vocations 
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closely allied to clothing manufacture and 
sales (optional). 


The teaching units are approached and 
developed through individuals’ problems 
of choice, selection and use of clothing. 
Consequently, class procedure consists 
mainly of creating or determining prob- 
lems, working through their solution by 
analysis, the judgments and decisions to 
Knowledge is 
gained as far as possible from contact 
with merchants, retail stores and special- 
As well as the mer- 


be made by the students. 


ists in related fields. 
chant and teacher, the buyer, the stylist, 
the artist in design and color, the home- 
maker, economist and physician are being 
drawn into the classroom to motivate 
learning and enrich the classwork with 
fresh, new points of view not to be ob- 
tained from books. No single text is 
used but many references and current 
magazines. The human figure, 
patterns, textiles, pictures, charts, colored 
garments both ready made and 


figurines, 


papers, 
homemade, and books are the materials 
with which students work. There is no 


garment construction, some field trips are 


planned. Work sheets devised by teacher 
and students are guides to study. Class- 
work is socialized and informal. Although 


all book projects are only a means to an 
end, they are worked through with pur- 
pose and thoroughness and with the in- 
terest of the student. 


Consumer Standards, by P. G. Agnew, 
secretary of American Standards Associa- 
tion, published in Jndustrial Standardiza- 
tion, September 1934, p. 202. 


Home economists who attended the 
meeting of the American Home Econom- 
ics Association in New York City in 
June and had the opportunity of hearing 
Dr. Agnew deliver this talk in person, 
will be glad to have it for reference here. 
It brings out the fact that there are enor- 
mous difficulties to be met in establishing 
standards for consumer goods, and that 
the movement under way by the American 
Home Economics Association, for secur- 
ing these standards will succeed or fail 
according as retailers feel or do not feel 
a demand for it, and a response from 
their own customers in the actual routine 
of making sales. In other words con- 
sumers themselves must be interested, and 
actively interested, in bettering their buy- 
ing habits. The article should be in your 
reference material, as should the 
following : 

ASA is Asked by NRA Board to De- 


velop Grading System, published in Jndus- 
trial Standardization, October 1934, p. 214. 


file of 


This discusses the request received by 
the American Standards Association from 
the Consumers’ Advisory Board for con- 
ferences with interested groups looking to- 
wards the establishment of a 
model system of terms for designating 


possible 


grades and qualities of commodities, 
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How Can Home Economics 
Reach the Sub-Standard Girl? 


(Continued form page 39) 

conceded in the business world, that a 
man must know his business from the 
ground up, in order to succeed. Our 
young women must know how to _ per- 
form every service required of a home 
before they are equipped to run a home 
so smoothly — that 
happy and well balanced. We must make 


every member is 


good managers of our girls and equip 
them to do their own work if necessity 
commands it or to judge intelligently the 
permits. 


service they buy if income 


A hearty dish 


FOR COlg*=AYS 


nurse gets daily. She 
pupils come. She 


only a friend can know them. 
our school systems provide some 
whereby the class room teachet 

time to visit in her 
where once 


room teacher kecomes a visiting 


course that does all a home 





Our home economics class room 


teacher needs some of the same experi- 
ence which the home teacher and visiting 


needs to know, first 


hand, the kinds of homes from which her 


needs to know their 


mothers and their mothers’ problems a 


Whenever 
system 
given 
pupils’ homes or 
every few years, the class 
teacher 


for a period, we will have a functioning 


course in home economics. It will be a 


economics 


course should do. 





And nourishing! It’s topped by a sauce 
. . cc . . . 
enriched with "‘sunshine’’ vitamin D, 
necessary to everyone during these 
months when real sunshine is scarce. 
It’s easy now to add vitamin D to diets— 
just use /rradiated Carnation Milk! Bet- 
ter for cooking, because extra-smooth 
in consistency. Convenient and econom- 
ical. Accepted by the American Medi- 


cal Association’s Committee on Foods. 

Send for the free Carnation Book of 
Recipes. Ask, too, for the Carnation 
Baby-Feeding Book telling why many 
specialists prescribe Irradiated Carna- 
tion Milk. Address Carnation Com- 
pany, 214 Milwaukee Gas Light Bld¢., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 315 Stuart Bldg , 
Seattle, Wash.; or Toronto, Canada. 


Melted Cheese over Rice and Olives 


5 large pimiento stuffed 
olives 

1 cup Irradiated 
Carnation Milk 

4 cup rice 

1% |b. Early American 
cheese 


bi 
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FOR "SUNSHINE" 
VITAMIN 


IRR ADIATED 


UNSWEETENED ( vAPOR 


MILK 





Wash rice. Drop into 1 quart briskly boiling, salted 
water; boil till tender. Drain and rinse in hot water. 
Put slices of olives in bottom and sides of custard cups. 
Press rice into cups to shape. 
hot, set cups in steamer to heat thoroughly. Turn 
onto serving plates and cover by melting cheese in un- 
diluted Carnation Milk over boiling water. Serves 5, 


nO we SY WW proved 


If rice is not piping 


,arnation 


monaco dbl 
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Making Use of Illustrative 
Material 


1. Frontispiece 

The many beautiful frontispiece pub- 
lished in Practical Home Economics lend 
themselves to a number of uses in home 
economics classes. A good way of taking 
care of them so that they may be effec- 
tively used is the following: 

Cut the pictures from the magazine and 
store them in a frame with a glass front. 
Have the back of the frame covered to 
within an inch of the top with stiff card- 
board and slip the pictures in the frame 
through the opening, putting the one se- 


lected for exhibition or study next to the 
glass. A second piece of cardboard, cut 
the same size as the pictures may be 
slipped inside the frame to hold the pic- 
tures flat against the glass. 

If a frame the right size is not avail- 
able, enlist the help of the boys in the 
manual training classes to make one. It 
may be that your boys’ class will contain 
someone handy with tools who can make 
an appropriate frame, 


2. Filing Material 


Loose leaf notebooks are used by one 
teacher in taking care of illustrative ma- 


terial obtained through the September 


ALL-BRAN 
BROWN BREAD 


adds 
wholesome ‘bulk’ 
to a favorite 


meal 


TRY THIS POPULAR 
NEW RECIPE 


THERE are few more satisfying cold-weather 
dishes than baked beans and brown bread. 
We bring you a recipe that is proving its 
popularity all over the country. It contains 
Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN, the cereal which pro- 
vides gentle “bulk” to aid regular habits. 
ALL-BRAN also furnishes vitamin B and iron. 


ALL-BRAN is equally appetizing in waffles, 





ALL-BRAN 
BROWN BREAD 


1 cup Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN 
1 cup sour milk 
Y, cup raisins 


1 tabl 





% cup sugar 1 teaspoon soda 
1 cup flour Y¥, teaspoon salt 


Mix together the ALL-BRAN, sour 
milk, and raisins, then add the 
molasses, sugar and flour which 
has been sifted with the soda and 
salt. 

Put the mixture into a greased 
can; cover tightly and steam for 
three hours. 

Serve hot with baked beans. 

This bread is also good sliced 
when cold and spread with cream 
cheese or made into sandwiches 
using a filling of parsley butter or 
cheese, olives and nuts. 














muffins, and other breads. It is finer, softer, 


more palatable, and blends better with other ingredients. 

Two tablespoonfuls daily of this tempting cereal, served 
with milk or cream, are usually sufficient to correct faulty 
elimination. Chronic cases with each meal. ALL-BRAN re- 
mains effective with continued use. 
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Make up the recipe above. Then you'll want a whole set 
of ALL-BRAN recipes. Write to the Home Economics De- 
partment A-2, Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 














listing in Practical Home Economics. She 
has a number of these on various sub- 
jects: Food, Textiles, Laundering Helps, 
3eauty Helps, House Furnishing, etc., and 
arranges the material related to these 
topics in each one. Large envelopes, 
clearly labeled, accommodate material that 
cannot be placed in the books. The loose- 
leaf arrangement makes the different 
items quickly available for bulletin board 
use, and also admits of frequent additions 
or changes as these are necessary. 


3. Bulletins and Pamphlets 


The Homemaking Department of the 
high school at Las Cruces, New Mexico, 
has devised an effective filing system for 
bulletins, pamphlets and small pieces of 
illustrative material. This consists of 24 
sturdy black cardboard boxes, 8% x 10% 
x 3% inches, and 8 smaller boxes, 7 x 9 
x 2% inches. Small gummed stickers 
mark the boxes into such classifications as 
Foods, Clothing, Health, Social Kelations, 
Sources of Material, Child Care and Home 
Management, and the material is filed ac- 
cordingly. Boxes of this size will hold 
most material except large charts, and 
will fit the average shelf space. 

Cover pictures, charts, bulletins, etc., 
that are used on bulletin boards with a 
sheet of Cellophane to keep them clean 
and fresh. Thumb tacks will hold the 
Cellophane in place and, as it comes in 
large sheets, it may be cut to any shape 
or size. 


Old Cooking Utensils 
(Continued from page 43) 


as that of the wealthy Greeks and 
Romans of the decadent period. Rare 
wines and rich viands doubtless covered 
the magnificent banquet tables of Solo- 
mon and his thousand wives, and the 
appointments of the royal kitchen must 
have matched those of the rest of the 
palace. The kitchen of an _ ordinary 
man, however, could boast of little but 
a stove, a great caldron, a large flesh 
hook, earthenware pots, a 
capacious vessel for heating water and 
a miscellaneous number of small dishes. 

The cooking methods of the ancients, 
whether of Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman or Hebrew crigin, are funda- 
mentally similar to those of the 
twentieth century. Cookery, be it said, 
is the oldest, and probably the most 
important, of all arts. Ways of roast- 
ing, boiling, baking and 
primitive times, but 
fundamentally men eat the same foods 
today that they enjoyed in past ages. 
That “there is nothing new under the 
sun” holds true in the realm of the 


several 


frying have 


improved since 


kitchen when we stop to consider that 
most of our favorite pans and pots, 
strainers, ladles and spoons, were in- 
vented thousands of years ago and de- 
lighted the cook of 1230 B. C. 
than the housewife of 1934! 


no less 
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Love Knots and Valentines of 
Great-Grandmother’s Day 


(Continued on page 37) 


The sprightly Diary of Samuel Pepys 
gives us what is perhaps the first descrip- 
tion of those gay little paper love missives 
which have not faded in popularity dur- 
ing almost three hundred years. On Feb- 
ruary 14, 1667, he writes: 

“This morning came up to my wife’s 
bedside (I being up dressing myself), lit- 
tle Will Mercer to be her valentine, and 
brought her name, written upon blue pa- 
per in gold letters, done by himself, very 
pretty; and we were both well pleased 
with it.” 

Just when the paper lace valentine of 
great-grandmother’s day came into vogue 
we do not know. We do know, however, 
that some of the first modern valentines 
were made by pasting gold paper cupids 
on sheets of thick gilt edged note paper, 
inscribing them with tender sentiments, 
folding over the pages and addressing 
them to the chosen lady. In those days, 
many valentines had to be delivered by 
hand, because postage was so dear it 
could be afforded only by the rich. Later 
on, however, when postal rates were re- 
duced, valentines increased both in variety 
and popularity. 

Some time during the nineteenth cen- 
tury a series of sixpenny valetnine mane 
uals were published in London. These 
little pamphlets must have been invalu- 
able aids to young men and women who 
aspired to write “original” sentiments to 
one another on the fourteenth of Feb- 
ruary. Cupid’s Annual Charter, An 
Original Collection of Genteel and Fash- 
tonable Valentines, The Gentleman’s and 
Lady’s Polite Valentine Writer, and 
The New Quizzical Valentine Writer are 
some of the titles of these helps to lov- 
The author of the series leaves no 

unturned to works 
complete. No trade 
slighted or omitted. There are passion- 
ate verses from a Publican, a Hatter, a 
Farmer, a China Dealer, a Glazier and 
Plumber, a Miller and even a Fishmonger. 
Says the Fishmonger to his lady love: 


ers. 
render his 


or occupation is 


Stone 


“My salmon’s good, my soles are fine, 
My turbots lords and dukes might dine, 
In short, of every sort of fish, 

An epicure might choose a dish; 

My shop’s well fitted up, and neat, 

And would in all things be complete, 

If I had you to be my: wife, 

The constant glory of my life; 

I ever would to you incline, 

A faithful fish, my Valentine.” 


Curious as we may be to learn what 
the lady is supposed to answer to these 
urgent lines, the Valentine manual ends 
Without enlightening us. Following, how- 
ever, is a lady’s disdainful reply to the 
love missive of a young man of fashion: 
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“A man of fashion runs, they 
After all girls in town— 
He runs in debt, then 


And such I must run down!” 


say, 


runs away, 


Today commercial valentines have 
been substituted for the quaint hand-in- 
scribed messages of great-grandmother’s 
day. It is a cheering thought, however, 
to those who cling to the customs of the 
past, that the festival of 
Valentine still is observed by the lovers 
of our land, and that the love knots and 


good Bishop 


hearts, paper lace and cupid’s bows of 
former days are reviving their popularity 
in twentieth century valentines. 


1934 Index 
Copies of the index to Practical Home 
\ny 


subscribers who want them may secure a 


Economics for 1934 are now ready. 


copy by requesting it from the Subscrip- 
tion Department, Practical Home Econ- 
omics, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 
An Error in Our Last Issue 
The photographs used to illustrat 


he 
article “Using Treasures Found in Your 
Own Community,” in the January, 1935, 
issue of taken by 
Bayard Wooten, not Barbara Wooten as 


we incorrectly stated. 


this magazine were 





NEW Spsed Bake METHOD WINS CHEERS 
FROM AMERICA’S KITCHENS AND TABLES 


Best of all, SpeeD-BakiNc calls for 


HOUGH introduced only -ast 
"lh Seanasadies, nearly 100,000 
women have written in for the SPEED- 
Bake recipe. This new sure-success 
way of making bread and rolls has 
started a new wave of popularity 
for baking throughout the country. 


No wonder. SPEED-BAKING saves 

work. It saves time- 

as much as two hours 
over other methods. 
It’s almost unbeliev- 
ably sure and simple. 
Even husbands have 
baked perfect, finely 
textured, delicious 
bread this new way. 


Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast—the 
yeast that remains fresh. [t comes 
in dry cakes and yeast can’t start 
to grow until it has been moistened. 


SPEED-BAKING will arouse a new 
and wider interest in home econom- 
ics classes. May we send you our 
newly revised booklet, 
“The Art of Making 
Bread,” containing the 
new SPEED-BAKE rec- 
ipe for all varieties of 
breads and rolls? If 
copies for students are 
desired, let us know 
the number required. 


Just the same 
except in name 
Package of five 
cakes at your 
grocer's 


| NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY, 1752 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Dry Yeast 
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The Foundation of Physics, by Alired 
M. Butler. M. Barrows & Company, 
Boston, 1934. $2.00. 

This is a new book replacing an earlier 
one—“Houschold Physics’—by the same 
author. Simply written, it points out the 
part played by Physics in the form of ap- 
pliances in general use—for example in a 
study of house heating, of mechanical re- 
frigeration, of the radio, the automobile. 
Teachers who are teaching Physics as a 
subject outside their own specialty will 
find it a useful textbook since the author 
has planned it from his own belief “that 
if a subject is worth discussing at all, 
it should be treated so that there is no 
need for further explanation on the part 
of the teacher.” 

Nutrition, by Margaret S. Chaney and 
Margaret Ahlborn. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, New York, 1934. $3.00. 

Planned for the teaching of nutrition 
to college students, this is also suitable 
for normal school courses in home eco- 
nomics. The authors, with a background 
of college teaching experience, have ar- 
ranged their material to suit alike the 
needs of the student .who may wish to 
make professional use of the subject mat- 
ter, and the one who will use their 
knowlelge only as a_ basis for more 
healthful living. It is well planned, ex- 
cellently illustrated with charts, photo- 
graphs and tables that explain and clar- 
ify the text. Problems and laboratory 
exercises and a list of references are 
given at the end of each chapter. 

Ouilting, by Ouida Pearse. Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, New York, 1934. 
$1.00. 

Originally published in London, this is 
an interesting, well illustrated book on 
the various forms of quilting with direc- 
tions for making a variety of objects. 


Good Manners, by Beth Bailey McLean. 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. 72 
cents. 

A book on etiquette written from the 
standpoint of “home folks” and especially 
planned to meet the needs of junior and 
senior high school boys and girls. Thx 
correct thing in table etiquette, the art 
of being a perfect guest or a_ perfect 
host or hostess, how to send and acknow!l- 
edge invitations, what to do if you are 
guest or hostess at a tea, a dance. or a 
dinner, and the proper conduct for boys 
and girls away from home and at home 
are all discussed in a simple friendly way 
that should make the book an excellent 
guide for home economics classes and 


clubs. 
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Book Reviews and Pamphlets 


Pamphlets 

Clean Air, an Achievable Asset, by H. 
B. Meller. Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, Pittsburgh, Pa. A reprint from 
the “Journal of the Franklin Institute.” 

A rather detailed report of scientific 
experiments into the amounts of polluted 
air and its effects on the inhabitants of 
cities and workers in industries. The 
bulletin is most interesting and it is a 
valuable document for the home economist 
to read as the author emphasizes the 
advantages of educating the public on 
the dangers of -dust at this particular 
time when so many repairs and replace- 
ments are necessary in industry and 
homes. 

Meat Dishes at Low Cost. U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 216, U. S. Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. 5 cents 

This illustrated bulletin, prepared by 
the Foods and Nutrition Division of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, should cer- 
tainly be in every home economics labor- 
atory. It supplements the excellent charts 
the Bureau put. out a few months ago, 
and some of the illustrations are small- 
scale reproductions of the same photo- 
graphs used in the charts. There are 
many recipes, and good general sugges- 
tions for cooking low-cost cuts of meat. 

Ouality Guides in Buying Ready-Made 
Dresses, by Clarice E. Scott. U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Leaflet No. 105. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 5 cents. 

A very useful bulletin for the clothing 
class. Miss Scott, who is assistant home 
economics specialist in the Division of 
Clothing and Textiles of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, has assembled in con- 
densed form and simple language a dis- 
cussion of the points to look for in buy- 
ing ready-made dresses. The points are 
summarized at the end of the paper. 


Report of the Chief of the Bureau of 
ITome Economics, 1934, by Louise Stan- 
ley. U.S. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 5 cents. 

Dr. Stanley’s report should be in the 
possession of every home economics 
teacher. It reveals the scope of the work 
of this agency and gives an account of 
the various projects carried on during the 
year, as well as the routine work of the 
Bureau. Probably every teacher will find, 
as she reads the report, that there are 
at least some of the services which she 
could use that she has forgotten about 
or never realized were available to her. 
In addition, there is a large amount of 
direct information. 


Free Gallery Talks and Other Lec- 
tures, January-March, 1934. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue and 82nd 
Street, New York City. Sent on request. 

The educational program of this mu- 
seum, known all over the country for its 
scope, has been revised and broadened 
this year to increase its usefulness to the 
public at large. The pamphlet in question 
is a guide to the services available during 
the spring period in general gallery talks, 
special lectures, concerts, courses, etc. 
Every teacher living in and around New 
York, and anyone who is planning to be 
in the city during the time, should send 
for one of these bulletins so that she may 
plan to hear some of these three hun- 
dred talks, almost ali of which are open 
to the public at no cost. A great many 
of them are of particular value to the 
home economics teacher or student. 


200 Delightful Ways to Serve Rice, 
Southern Rice Industry, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

A very attractive recipe book including 
suggestions for the use of rice in different 
meals during the day, together with menus 
for these meals and a number of illustra- 
tions showing table service as well as the 
cooked dish. The recipes were tested and 
approved by the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of Louisiana State University under 
the direction of Miss Suzanne Thompson. 


50 Cakes for 50 Occasions, by Martha 
Meade. Sperry Flour Company, San 
Francisco. 35 cents. 


The Story of Salmon, by Isabel N. 
Young, American Can Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York City. 

History of salmon and the salmon in- 
dustry as well as suggestions for its use. 
Beautifully illustrated and a useful book 
for food study classes. 


Dental Decay Among Texas School 
Children, by Jesse Whitacre, Division of 
Rural Research, Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, College Station, Texas, 
3ulletin 491. 

Gives the results of a study of the teeth 
of 6701 school children, including whites, 
Mexicans and negroes. It suggests a ben- 
eficial effect upon the teeth of liberal 
amounts of milk, and a detrimental effect 
upon the teeth of an excessive amount of 
cereals and sweet foods in comparison 
with other foods, and is in line with simi- 
lar studies in other parts of the United 
States. 
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EUROPEAN TOUR 


Summer 1935 


England Belgium France Switzerland 
Italy Germany 


HISTORIC TEXTILES 


European Museum Study Course 

University of Washington, Seattle 
3-6 credits toward Master’s Degree. Members 
may register as auditors or as applicants for 
credits. Unusual opportunity for home 
economists and art teachers. The group 
will have access to great museum collections, 
—tapestries, embroideries, laces, historic 
costumes; modern factories; studios; and 
will be the guests of college people and 
specialists in the textile field in each country. 
social 


Opportunities for shopping and 


diversions. 


June 27 to August 29 


Approximate cost round trip $630, with 
Third Class ocean passage; rate with Tourist 
passage on request. For details address: 


GRACE G. DENNY 


University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 
Management: THE OPEN ROAD, INC. 
New York 


Geneva 

















PINKING 


Al 
Shears 
The latest Wiss achievement 
is a Shear that “works 
like magic’’. 


tion in sewing and dressmak- 
ing demands the use of Pinking 
Shears to provide the perfectly 
finished seam that will not 
ravel. Pinking Shears pink as 
they cut—save time, labor and 
material. 





Model “C”, illustrated, $4.95 
a pair. Large size, Model “A”, 
$7.00 a pair. Schools and col- 
leges are invited to write for 
special educational offer. 





© e NI 
inking Shears 
J. WISS & SONS CO., 
Newark, N. J.. U.S. A. 
Makers of fine Shears and Scissors since 1848 


Extra food-energy for 
the whole family ... . 


—when nutrition is improved this wa yl 


OCOMALT, with its special nutritional value, and its 
i. food-energy, is a pleasant way to restore and 
maintain strength. Doctors advise teachers, housewives, 
business men—in fact, a// types of busy, active men and 
women—to drink Cocomalt mixed with milk every day 
because it is easily digested and quickly assimilated, and 
because of its high nutritional value. 


Almost doubles food-energy value of milk 


Cocomalt is an honest product, honestly advertised 
accepted by the Committee on Foods of the American 
Medical Assn. Prepared according to directions, it adds 
70% more food energy value to milk — increasing the 
protein content 50%, carbohydrate content 170%, food- 
calcium content 35%, food-phosphorus content 70%. 


Cocomalt is rich in Vitamin D, containing not less 
than 30 Steenbock (81 U.S.P. revised) units per ounce. 
Specially recommended in cases requiring extra nourish- 
ment without digestive strain. 

Cocomalt comes in powder form, easy to mix with 
milk — HOT or COLD. Sold at grocery and drug stores 
in 14-lb. and 1-Ib. air-tight cans. Also in 5-lb. cans for 
professional or hospital use, at a special price. 

Boy 5 ay, Cocomalt is accepted by the Committee on 
Foods of The American Medical Associa- 


tion, Prepared by an exclusive process, un- 


der scientific control, Cocomalt 
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is composed of sucrose skim 
milk, selected cocoa, barley 
male extract, flavoring and add- 
ed Vitamin D (irradiated er- Sey 
gosterol), 
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cHocot : R. B. Davis Co., Dept. BD2, 
’ : ad Hoboken, N. J. 








send 


TRIAL CAN FREE 


We will be glad to send you 
a trial-size can of Cocomalt 
free. Just mail this coupon 
with your name and address 
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DISHES 


... Nourishing! 
... Satisfying! 


Your school cafeteria) menus can 


| 
| 
} 
} 


be | 


brightened and your costs cut by remember- | 


ing just one thing: Knox Gelatine, being 
plain, combines with all foods—fresh or 
canned. Use it to build new appetizing 
main dishes, salads and desserts that cost 
little but are rich in food value. 


There’s room here for just one recipe— 
but it’s perfectly delicious . . . a welcome 
variation for salmon. However, Knox has 
prepared a whole series of quantity recipes 
which are supplied FREE to users of Knox 
Jell and Knox Gelatine. Just mail the 
coupon. 


SALMON OR TUNA FISH SALAD 


(18 3-oz. Servings) (Suitable for Plate Lunches) 


1. Pour cold water in bowl and sprinkle gelatine 
on top of water, using: 
3 level tablespoonfuls 
Sparkling Gelatine 
1 cup or 8 ozs. cold water 


or 1 oz. Knox 


Dissolve softened gelatine over boiling water 
and add to combined mixture of: 
3 cups or 24 ozs. mayonnaise 
1 13-0oz. can tuna fish or salmon (flaked into 
small pieces) 
2 cups or % lb. finely chopped celery 
2 tablespoonfuls or 1 oz. green pepper, 
chopped 
2 tablespoonfuls or 1 oz. pimiento, chopped 
2 tablespoonfuls or 1 oz. lemon juice 
1% teaspoonful salt 


. Mold salad in a fiat pan or in a loaf pan that 
has been rinsed in cold water. To serve, ar- 
range slices of salad on lettuce and garnish 
with thin slice of tomato or thin green pepper 
ring and slice of lemon. 


KNOX «& He 
veal GELATINE 


KNOX GELATINE 
114 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 

Please send me your FREE insti- 
tutional recipe service. 


Ww 


ERNE cw a). aed Sisk Reena oeAEN bboy eb eaah en 
DL oe uet cca aeehG sna chwabacoaaneeeear 
City tb ehbesbatass0se-k cae tend 6ta% 
We buy Knox Gelatine....... Knox Jell..... 


through (jobber’s name) 














Do You Know— 


Date Cakes Were Eaten by 
the Early Egyptians? 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


Date cake is one of those invaluable con- 
fections which answers the craving of the 
sweet tooth and at the same time provides 
a wholesome, energy giving food. Equally 
palatable in summer and winter, it makes 
an excellent luncheon dessert or piéce de 
résistance of a stimulating cold-weather 
tea. And as you munch your cake and 
sip your tea, it’s fun to remember that 
date cakes were known in ancient Egypt. 
It is true they bore but slight resemblance 
to the moist rich loaves or delicate bars 
we pride ourselves on making today. 
However, they must have been nourishing 
and acceptable to those ancient folk, who 
baked them in small round cakes. Wilkin- 
son found one of these cakes in the ruins 
of Thebes. 

Date cakes also were enjoyed by the 
Romans. It is hard to tell just how 
they made these pastries, but we know 
that the richness, sweetness and natural 
delicacy of the fruit, made date cakes 
among the choicest viands offered to 
guests at Roman feasts. Perhaps the 
fact that these early dates were largely 
imported from Palestine and other dis- 
tant regions, made them doubly pre- 
cious in the eyes of native epicures. At 
all events, not only date cake, but date 
bread as well, date honey and a multi- 
tude of other delicacies flavored with 
the fruit, appeared on the tables of 
early emperors and graced the boards 
of senators and nobles. 

History tells us that Nicholas of 
Damascus, a learned poet and philoso- 
pher, as well as a friend of the Emperor 
Augustus, was in the habit of sending 
to Rome each year a present of choice 
dates. Augustus, enchanted with the 
poet’s gift, honored the fruit by be- 
stowing on it the name of his friend. 


In ancient mythology, the date was 
sacred to the Muses. Poets extolled 
the palm and sang of its virtues and 
graces. In Egypt its branches were 
carried in stately procession before the 
goddess Osiris. In Palestine and Italy 
they were waved before princes and 
distinguished personages, in token of 
thanksgiving and triumph. Among the 
Jews the palm was used in ceremonials 
of the Feast of Tabernacles. 


Perhaps one reason why the date 
palm received such honor among 
ancient peoples was that then, as now, 
every part of the tree was put to some 
good use. The wood was employed in 
the construction of buildings; the kernel 
was offered as food to men and beasts; 
the leaves were woven into brooms or 





mats; the fibre was used for ropes and 
thread, the twigs for baskets, and the 
fruit for food and drink. 





Educating the Young 


Consumer 


(Continued from page 36) 


Class activities include, (1) Compari- 
son of dresses made in clothing classes. 
with ready made garments as to how 
they conform to our standards. (2) 
Testing fabrics for thread count, twist of 
thread and effect of weave on durability, 
color fastness, shrinkage, sizing, calender- 
ing, weighting; burning and acid tests for 
fibers. 

As a part of the girls’ final examina- 
tion they are required to make an individ- 
ual study of some particular commodity 
for permanent illustrative material to be 
used in future classes. Many really worth 
while contributions have been made. 


In order that other students may rea- 
lize the importance of being intelligent 
consumers the girls make it their respon- 
sibility to keep the high school at large 
aware our activities. This done 
by posting exhibits regularly in the vari- 
ous show cases throughout the corridors 
of the building. 


ot 1S 


Teaching this new course in applied 
economics has been most interesting. The 
reactions of the students have been fa- 
vorable, enrollment has increased steadily 
and I am convinced that the girls are 
handling their «wn buying problems in a 
more intelligent manner since they are 
aware of their shortcomings. 


QUICK 


SEE FOR YOURSELF! 


IRONINGS 





/NO STICKING—NO SCORCHING 


| Awonderful invention. Sendnow, 


Here’s that new way to do hot 
starching without mixing, boil- 
ing or straining as with old 
fashioned lump starch. Every- 
thing already included in pow- 
dered form. Makes starching 
easy. Makes ironing easy. See 
howelasticity and that freshnew 
look are given back to curtains, 
aprons, play clothes, soft collars 
andshirts. Youriron fairly glides, 


TRY THIS 


FREE 








THANK YOU-.-----_--, 


| THE HUBINGER CO., No. 912, KEOKUK, IOWA : 
{ _ Your free sample, please, and ‘‘That Wonderful | 
Way to Hot Starch,” also ‘“‘An Expert Teaches 1! 
Curtain Making.” 


Up eee ae | 
1 ! 
Sechelt Dhl alias Fa ae a ate eee sae he se ; im I 

' NOTE: Special quantities of this educational | 
material for class work upon request. 
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“What they say” about 
Beth Bailey McLean’s 


new book, 


GOOD MANNERS 


“IT have finished the read- 
ing of Good Manners by 
Beth Bailey McLean, and | 
assure you I was very much 
pleased with it. Good Man- 
ners is a concise statement 
of the best practices and cus- 
toms in good society.” Bur- 
TON E. NELSON, president, 
The Stout Institute, Meno- 
monie, Wisconsin. 


Keorna 


“I am impressed by the 
very sane and practical han- —a way to keep 
dling of the etiquette prob- 


lems. Pointing it up for the teen age is also a SLICED BANANAS 


smart idea.” A home-economics editor. 


“This book has created much interest among FROM re DARK! 


the students in my classes. It is written in the lan- 
guage they understand and they like it.” An in- 
structor in home economics. 
sas ct ’ NOW you can do away with the incon- 
“The whole book impresses me with its sim- ots ed : 
plicity and worthwhileness.” A Girl Scout Leader. venience of slicing bananas at the last 
minute. Make your fruit cups and salads 
“This little book is not very large and it costs 
only seventy-two cents, but it well might occupy 
the most important place in the home library. Al- | | one, two or three hours before they’re to 
though primarily designed as a code of etiquette be served. They won’t turn dark! 
for children, Good Manners really should be a val- ; 
uable addition to the stock-in-trade ot every par- || 
ent, teacher, and social director, for the teaching sive. You can find out for yourself by 
of manners certainly should be given a place in writing us for this information. It is 
every curriculum.” From the Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, Advertiser. 


early—hours early. Slice your bananas 


The secret is simple, safe and inexpen- 


° " > ° 
printed on a 4” x 6” card and gives not 
one but several good ways to keep sliced 

Size 734 x 514 in.; 128 pages; heavy paper cov- 
ers, with cloth back and strong, decorative end 
sheets; price, 72 cents. 


bananas fresh-looking. 
It will be sent free to dietitians, nutri- 
tionists, teachers...to anyone who has use 


In cloth-board » $1.00 ; P 
“iveneeeneieagaade for it. Just mail the coupon. 


The Manual Arts Press de MAIL COUPON TODAY 


Peoria, Illinois. 


-------------------5 


Plea a cop ors by 
se send me a copy of Good Manners by FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY oT ate 


Home Economics Department 
Pier 3, North River, New York City, N. Y. 


Beth Bailey McLean. Enclosed is 
in payment. 

Please send me, free, complete information on 
ways to keep sliced bananas from turning dark. 


City and State Street 


Position City. : 
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SIMPLIFIES 
DRESSMAKING 


Sanforized-shrunk 





A 





Lawn 


® Sanforized-shrunk obviates the 
need of your students making 
puzzling allowances for shrinkage. 
It is the patented process that shrinks 
cotton and linen fabrics completely and 
permanently, so that they will not shrink 
out of fit when laundered. 


Tell your students to buy 
marked Sanforized-shrunk on the bolt 
board. List of the new spring fabrics 


sent on request. 


Sl ert 


40 WORTH sweet NEW YORK CITY 


fabrics 





Writing, Interpreting and « 
Evaluating Recipes 
By Essie L. Elliott 


Reprint from our June, 1934, issue. In 
large loose-leaf notebook size sheets. 
Single copy, 5c—10 or more, 3c each. 

PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 











Etta Ketts Program of 
Good Manners 
(Continued from page 46) 
characters should make their mistakes as 
if they were habits, not crudely but un- 
consiously. 
Scene 
Taking”. 

Act I is repeated in a similar setting 
with characters showing correct procedure 
use of silverware, 
friend etc. 


Ill called “After 


might be 


in entrance, seating, 
introduction of girl 


Our outline for correct procedure fol- 


lows: 
Girl enters first; they choose table. 
Man seats girl, helping her with coat. 


Hangs his hat on rack and sits opposite, 
left of chair. 

She keeps gloves and purse in lap. 
Waitress brings glasses of water and 
menu card. 

Waitress gives card to man who opens 
it and hands to girl. 

Girl makes selection and tells man. 

He then selects and orders for both. 
Take and use napkins correctly. 
Waitress correctly—left 
carefully. 

They eat and use silverware 
3reak slice of bread and butter a small 


serves side— 


correctly. 


piece. 

Keep silver on plate. 

Pass sugar, salt and pepper. 
No accidents. 
Girl friend enters and man rises from 
chair—introductions. 

Friend leaves and man resumes place. 
Waitress plates brings 
dessert. 
They finish 
He 
chair. 

Pays bill. 

They exit. 

Jetween acts of the program the fresh- 
to the tune 
Subbles”— 


removes and 


tip. 
and 


and man leaves 


assists lady with coat with 


man girls sang the following 
of “We're Forever 
“We're 


Cooking soup and pie and cake 


Blowing 
forever making goodies 

Good things to eat 

Hard things to beat. 

Make new clothes 

For when my lady 

How to furnish houses 

And to the 

Choose a little home ete. 

She will treat 

At the program, 
mimeographed booklets were distributed 
from a single sheet 
of paper and stapled together. The book- 
let was entitled: “Hints on Good Man- 
ners” by Etta Kett, and contained an out- 
line of the points brought out in the pro- 
gram. 


some 
goes— 


design. 
girl 


choose best 


feed and fine.” 


of the 


you 
close copies of 


to the guests, made 





ALBERT TEACHERS ACENC 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., 


Chieago, Ill. Alta B. 


y 49th Year—Fine positions in best Colleges, Public 
Schools for Home Economics Teachers and aay nga 
strong Department. 


“Correspondent” Agencies: E. T. DuMeld, 535 - Sth 
Collier, Inc., 415 Hyde Building, Spokane, Washington 


and Private 
Our 


Folder 
New York 


Good opportunities. 
Pag 
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A Practical Way 
to Teach Students to Dress 


Patternettes are durable manikins about 3 feet 
tall, with lifelike complexions, designed to teach 
students to dress. They have endless possibitities 
and will last for years. 

Ten models are available, as follows: 

Feminine: Tall-slender; Average; Short-stout; 


Little woman; Average height-very stout. 
Masculine: Tall-slender; Average; Short. 
Children: Average boy, 5; average girl, 9 
Instructions with each model explain lines, 

colors, tabrics, accessories for different types, 

and mounting and making platforms for Pat- 
ternettes. Teaching suggestions for class, as- 
sembly, club and community groups included. 


You may order a variety of costumes for each 


model. Specify kind and color. 
Patternettes: Unmounted, 60c each, set of any 
3, $1.50. (Mounted, $2 each, postage extra.) 


Wardrobe Service. Three colored costumes to 


| fit one set of any three Patternettes each mouth. 


$1.65 for the remaining months of this school year. 


Separate costumes—uncolored 15c each; colored 
25¢ each. 

Classroom—Notebook size—for student use in 
connection with large Patternettes. Prices: $5.00 
for 10 sets of the three models (tall, medium, 
stout) including one set of instructions, and one 


costume for each Patternette. Models are ready 
to stand. 


Sample set of small Patternettes, 5c. 


Charlotte Wilkinson 
22 East 38th Street, New York City 








for Grades IV to XII which come 
make in the package § 


SEWING PROBLEMS Fy am 


all ready to 


with directions outlining the method 
of making, step by step. Promote § 
your pupils’ best efforts and make }j 
your sewing displa one of the most 
attractive feature any exhibit. Cost 
between 5c a Write for Cata- 





log- Booklet. 





PICTURE PATTERN CO., Not inc. Dept. B. 
6307 Stewart Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 





Pinking Machines 
and Shears 
Threads Needles 
Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
Pins and Many 


$550 






Complete Other Items 

with Send for Price List 
Cutter 

F.O.B. BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
Chicago 300 W. Adams St. Chicago, IIL. 











MAILING LISTS 


School Field Exclusively 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS — 
High and Grade Schools, Colleges 


etc. 

SCHOOLS—High, Grade, Private, Col- 
leges, etc. 

TEACHERS — By territory, subjects, 


grades, sex, salary, etc. 

STUDENTS—Freshman through senior 
men or women, general, law, 
medical, engineering, etc. 

SCHOOL EXECUTIVES — Presidents, 
Principals, Superintendents, Boards 
of Education, Administrators, etc 

STUDENT SUPPLY STORES—College 
Co-op. Stores, etc. 

Envelopes addressed — entire 
campaigns handled. 


Send for 1935 Bulletin 
Outlining Above Lists 


EDUCATIONAL LISTS CO., Inc. 


110 West 40th St., New York City. 
612 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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An Analytic 
Sewing Scale 

















WRONG S1ibd¢t 
FLATNESS 


Free from building 


Sixteen Charts and text explaining them 


This new analytic scale for machine sewing af- 
fords you or your pupils a simple, graphic means 
of judging the technical perfection of seams, 


These full-size photographic charts, 11 inches 
square, show actual French and fell seams, mitred 
corners, bindings and facings. Each factor of a good 
seam is portrayed on a separate chart, with exam- 
ples of different grades of work. Thus you may tell 
at a glance whether a pupil’s work rates an “A” or 
an “E” from the construction point of view, and 
why. 

If you read Mrs. Winn’s article in our Septem- 
ber issue, you will remember that these charts 
were worked out at Pennsylvania State College. 
The samples selected for the scale were judged by 
a committee of experts. 


Coming to you with the endorsement of teachers 
and educators in the home economics field, you 
have the added assurance that the scale meets the 
tests of modern theory and practical experience. 


The sets are furnished in loose leaf form, each 
chart on heavy paper, in form for permanent use. 
Included in the set is the text of Mrs. Winn’s ar- 
ticle which explains the charts and their use. 














Getting more fish 
into the diet 


— family health and the food 
budget would both benefit if more 
fish were put into the diet. And more 
people would enjoy fish if it were 
seasoned correctly, or served with 
tempting fish sauces. 


Our new cook book contains nearly 30 
recipes for serving fish, sea food and ap- 
propriate fish sauces. An invaluable aid 
in teaching students to prepare fish and 
sea food in tempting ways; to add fish to 
the diet, for better nutrition and economy. 


LET US SEND YOU FREE 


To home economics teachers and lecturers, we will 
gladly send our new recipe book, “Success In Seasoning,” 
for classroom or lecture use. This 50-page illustrated 
book contains 180 recipes for meats, soups, salads, left- 
overs, entertaining. No obligation—just mail the coupon. 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


Price 70c a Set, Postpaid. THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Lea & Perrins, Inc., Dept. 132 
241 West St., New York 


Please send me, free: 


ee el ee ee ee es 
Practical Home Economics 
168 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me .... sets of the Analytic Sewing Scale, at 
70¢ each, for which I enclose [] “Success In Seasoning,” containing 180 recipes. 


RIDA 4008 Ace ee iewe Street 








City 
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EDUCATIONAL HELPS 


This material is of value for your classroom work 





really is. 


A SERIES OF LESSON PLANS 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 
Teachers’ Outline 
Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
about baking and from Davis Baking 
Powder, what a good baking powder 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 


38 Jackson Street 





SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 





A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
in quantity for class distribution to 
home economics classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
Two diet booklets, ‘Fruits That Help 
Keep the Body Vigorous,’’ and ‘‘World’s 
New Dental Story,” will also be sent. 


for a Domestic 


Dept. H. E., California Fruit Growers 


Exchange, Box 530, Station C, 
California 


Hoboken, N. J. Los Angeles 











b. Also Frozen 


Seattle 

















MAPLEINE 


a. Mapleine Cookery, more than 200 
recipes for instructor. Smaller book- 
lets for students, 2-0z. bottle for 
teacher. Limited supply midget bot- 
tles of Mapleine. 

a folder of Dainties, 

recipes made with Mapleine. 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 
CHARTS 


An approved chart for boys and girls 


showing weights for different ages and 
heights. 





A copy should be in every child’s 
hands to show them the importance 
of proper nutrition. 

Price, 5 cents a copy. In lots of 10 
or more, 2 cents each. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Washington 468 Fourth Ave. New York 

















E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


New Jersey 


Bridgeton 















THE SYMBOL OF 


RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


For nineteen years we have specialized in providing 
Home Economics Educators with reliable illustrative 
materials consisting of educational samples, charts 
or exhibits of high grade products. 

Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 
also published in the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 


which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 
This Service is provided through the cooperation of 
several of the leading manufacturers in the United 
States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 
reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 
garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled without cost or other obliga- 
tions. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, Director 
FREEPORT NEW YORK 
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